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Speak Up!~Barked the President 


-and I Answered with a Speech 
that Pushed Me Ahead 10 Years! 


HE little knot of men around the conference 
table sat silent as the President’s voice rasped 

to the end of what he was saying. 
_ “It's a bad mess, men, and that’s all there is to 
it,”’ he said. ‘‘Now I want some ideas from you 
fellows. Wellington,’’ he turned to me suddenly, 
“Have you anything to say? If so, speak up!’’ His 
words came like a flash of lightning: I was in for it 
now! No time to dodge; no chance to pass the 
buck to someone else. Almost before I knew it I 
was on my feet. As I rose I heard some one at the 
end of the table whisper: 

“This is going to be a joke! Poor Wellington’ll 
about die on his feet, trying to talk at this meeting.” 

“I know it,’’ was the whis- 


You can cer- 
What 


you were afraid of your own voice. 
tainly talk well enough when you want to! 
brought about the change?”’ 

I laughed. ‘It was just a case of stage-fright that 
got cured,’’ I admitted. And then I told them how 
a certain wonderful little free booklet had shown 
me how to change almost overnight from an em- 
barrassed, retiring “Shuman clam” into the self- 
assured man who had addressed the conference. 
“That book did a wonderful thing for you,’’ com- 
mented the President. ‘Anyway, Wellington, I 
want you to take charge of the work of straighten- 
ing out that warehouse tangle. There ought to be 
a lot in it for you,’’ he added significantly. 

That was something over 





pered reply. ‘‘He’s so timid he 
can’t say two coherent sent- 
ences. He'll only make a show 
of himself, and waste valuable 
time.’’ 

I knew they were impatient 
and scornful—expecting to see 
me make a chump of myself. 
Then I grinned to myself, wait- 
ing to see their expressions. 

It was a treat to watch their 
faces change with my first 
words. From bored annoyance 
their expressions turned to 
amazement—then to the 
tensest interest. In clear, con- 
cise terms, without a halt or 
hitch, I told them just where 
I knew the trouble lay, where 
the waste of time and money 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How totrain your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentration 
How to be the master of any situation 


one year ago. Today I sit in 
a private office marked “ Traffic 
Manager’’ on the door—next 
in line for the General Mana- 
ger’s position. I can hardly 
believe it, yet I know it’s true, 
and I know that I owe it to 
that wonderful little booklet 
that explained to me the secrets 
of dominating, powerful 
speech. As far as promotion, 
salary and increased influence 
are concerned, that little 
speech pushed me ahead at 
least ten years. 

More than that, Iam now a 
popular after-dinner speaker — 
widely sought-after at civic 
and political meetings, and a 
constantly-invited guest at 








came in, and how everything 
could be remedied. For the few minutes it took to 
tell the whole story I had that group of executives 
hanging onto my words—spellbound. There was 
not a sound from any of them until I had finished 
then a regular chorus of admiring words broke 
forth from every man there: ‘‘That’s the idea, all 
right!’’ “‘The very thing I thought and didn’t know 
how tosay!’’ ‘Great stuff, Wellington!”’ 

At the end of it all: ‘‘Well, that settles that,’’ 
said the President. ‘You certainly know what 
you’re talking about, Wellington. But while I think 
of it, young man, I’d like an explanation from you. 
Why haven’t you spoken out like this before? 
Why have you always acted around here as though 


social functions. The secrets of 
effective speech, which that little booklet told me 
about, and which I mastered in my own home in 


. only twenty minutes a day, did the work. 
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There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing speaker, an 
easy, fluent conversationalist. You, too, can con- 
quer embarrassment and stage-fright. One of 
America’s leading specialists in effective speech can 
aid you to rise to positions of greater prestige and 
wider influence. This new methed is so delightfully 
simple and easy that by spending twenty minutes a 


day in the privacy of your own home you cannot 
fail to make rapid progress. 

This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative little booklet 
called ‘How To Work Wonders With Words.”’ 
In it you are told how this new easy method will 
enable you to conquer stage-fright, self-conscious- 
ness, timidity and bashfulness. You are told how 
you can bring out and 
develop your priceless 
“hidden knack’’—which a 
can win for you advance- 
ment in salary and posi- 
tion, popularity, social 
standing, power and 
real success. You can 
obtain your copy 
FREE by send- 
ing the coupon 
NOW. 










NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9188 
Chicago, Illinois 


pawe American Institute, Dept. 9188, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How To 
Work Wonders With Words and full infor- 


mation regarding your Course in Effective 
Speaking. 
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The Failure of Success 


With Conclusions Regarding the Future of Kiwanis 


By JOHN H. MOSS 


Past President of Kiwanis International 


Ty foregoing title would seem to be a contradiction 
of words but is not, for many successes have resulted in 
failures just as many failures have eventuated in ultimate 
successes. Anomalous though the title seems it is possible 
to be a complete failure at the height of success just as one 
may find his greatest success as a result of an utter failure. 
He who is rich in material wealth but poverty stricken as 
to spiritual health is a failure although regarded by many 
as successful. He whose mind is filled with knowledge of 
many things but whose heart is devoid of honest purpose 
may be regarded as fortunate but is condemned before the 
tribunal of final judgment. Failure in attempt to be or do 
right is a far greater success than the seeming successes of 
unworthy methods. In the consideration of our subject let 
us treat it as it pertains to individuals, to nations and to 
organizations, 


Individual What is success for an individual? Is it 
Success financial worth? Is it the accumulation of 

the material things of life alone? Even a 
casual and cursory study convinces to the contrary. A per- 
son may possess more money than he can possibly spend 
and yet be the poorest of all. Without honor and honesty, 
without health and happiness, without friends and ad- 
mirers, a Croesus may be the lowest and loneliest of 
persons. 


Does Money Money is but a medium of exchange. 
Mean Success? It is but a means to an end, not the end 

itself. Those who have nothing but 
money are poor indeed—poor in ideals, poor in purpose, 
poor in the power to profit and enjoy the things money may 
purchase. Distinguishment is not attendant upon wealth 
nor disgrace upon poverty. Honor and happiness do not 


necessarily accompany wealth nor helplessness and hope- 
lessness poverty. One may be wealthy in material things 
and a pauper in spiritual. Many of the prosperous suc- 
cumb to the temptations wealth creates and suffer the 
effects of their fancies and follies. Many, lacking in 
material prosperity, may be the happy possessor of a 
healthy body, a clean heart and an intelligent mind. These 
open vistas of enjoyment are impossible to the merely rich. 
Mental attitudes produce happiness, not a large bank 
account nor the things it may procure. 


Poverty Poverty is providential when the poor in 
Providential P™tse are rich in ambition. Effort, born 

and bred from necessity, results in achieve- 
ment. Prosperity, more than poverty, inanimates effort 
and renders talent latent. Achievement is generally due to 
the spur of poverty because poverty, more then prosperity, 
arouses ambition and enlivens effort. Human nature too 
frequently seeks the easy. The acquirement of things 
worth while require effort, not ease, struggle not stagnation. 


Enduring Enduring enrichments, however, cannot 
: be obtained through any violation of the 
Enrichments laws of God or Natieee. Unless funda- 
mentally sound they are ephemeral. The everlasting re- 
sults of human endeavor are the outgrowth of the divine 
imbedded within the heart. Hence, spiritual aspiration is 
superior to material desire, or sensuous enjoyment. The 
heart must be nourished as well as the brain. Starving the 
brain hampers mind development. Starving the heart 
hinders moral growth. Absence of a virtuous foundation 
makes material accomplishment selfish and sordid. 
The acquirement of a fortune is too frequently the result 
of restless greed and breathless zeal ; the spending of it too 
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frequentiy entails endless exhaustion 
of body, mind and morals. The merely 
rich are too apt to be mentally rapid 
and morally vapid. These are those 
who make failures of fortunes. Money 
annot buy honor, honesty, nor happi- 
all of which are essentials for real 
wealth. Rich are those who possess the 
wealth of health and happiness, of 
ind and morals, even theugh lacking 
the possession of much money. 


ne s. 


ry 


Worth-W hile 


The only worth-while 


Wealth wealth is the wealth 

of mind and morals. 
It to this be added the wealth of 
worldly goods so much the better. 
Money possession is not undesirable, 


nor its quest unlaudable. Money is a 
curse only when it wrecks manhood and 
happiness. Wealth is fre- 
quently misused but the results of its 
abuse are infinitely inferior to the bene- 


destroy 


fits it assures. Were all wealth-pro- 
ducing prohibited what think you 
would become of society? All who 


urge the equalization of wealth, or the 
human attainment, are 
attempting the impossible. Much of 
our present-day legislation is directed 
toward this unreachable end. Diversi- 
ties of ambition and talents will for- 
ever create differences in accomplish- 
ments and accumulations. 


leveling of 


Does Education Is success the 
Spell Success? ®£9% isition 

of know ledge 
alone? Does a college and_post- 
graduate education insure success? It 
is a fine foundation but education alone 
does not spell success. In a prominent 
place on the walls of the Congressional 
Library at Washington is inscribed this 
truism: “ The foundation of every State 
is the education of its youth.” In a 
superlative degree the friends of peace, 
progress and prosperity are the friends 
of mental training. Education alone is 
not sufficient, however. Accompanying 
knowledge must be a pure heart and 
an honest purpose. Head and heart 
culture lead to success and happiness. 
Contrast these with those who sacrifice 
honor and honesty in amassing wealth 
and squander health and happiness in 
disposing of it. 

Sterilization of virtue is the inevit- 
able outgrowth of intellectualization 
accompanied by spiritualization. The 
uses to which one’s knowledge is de- 
voted are the determining factors. If 
a spiritualized heart directs an intellec- 
tualized head success is assured, not 
otherwise. No success is real success 
which has not the approval of con- 
science just as no failure is utter 
failure which retains its honor and 
honesty, even though it loses its glit- 
tering gold. Financial losses should 
be feared less than moral bankruptcy 
or physical failure. Wealth may be 
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recovered, moral bankruptcy is seldom 
redeemed. To err is human, even as to 
moral action, but a repetition of im- 
morality is culpable and a continuation 
is criminal. 


Development of The human race 
Virtue Requires never will be per- 
Patience fect but it can 
atience 

more nearly ap- 
proach perfection than at present. If 
a score and more of centuries were re- 
quired for the perfection of the gaso- 
line-propelled gang-plow from a crude 
stone blade, for the development of a 
Telecron clock from the sun-dial, for 
the transformation of camel convey- 
ance to airplane transportation, why 
deem it strange that virtue is not yet 
universal? It is far more difficult to 
train the human mind than to fashion 
the inanimate. 

Let us not, however, be discouraged. 
Someone has said in effect that even 
though you have occasional spells of 
despondency you should not despair. 
The sun has a sinking spell every night 
but it rises again all right the next 
morning. Let us construct cradles for 
caring for live ambitions and not cof- 
fins for covering dead desires. Strong 
men strive the more because of failure. 
Great minds receive a greater stimulus 
because of disappointment. The great- 
est victories are those which are 
achieved despite disadvantage and dis- 


couragement because of the more 
strenuous efforts necessary for their 
attainment. Carlyle has said: “The 


block of granite which was an obstacle 
in the pathway of the weak becomes a 
stepping-stone in the pathway of the 
strong.” 


First Failures First failures are 
Frequently frequently _—_fortu- 


nate. They serve 
Fortunate as stepping-stones 


for renewed efforts and larger achieve- 
ments. A great majority of those who 
are successful have profited by the fail- 
ure of first attempts. Some seem to 
have failed because the object of their 
quest was not immediately possessed. 
There are some struggles the rewards 
of which are impossible to secure within 
the brief span of a human life. Mar- 
tin Luther's safe return from the Diet 
of Worms was made possible by the 
prior failures of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, both of whom were 
burned at the stake. Lincoln’s emanci- 
pation of the negroes would have been 
impossible without the blazing of the 
trail by Jefferson. Lindbergh’s flight 
across the Atlantic would not have been 
possible without the previous flying 
failure of Darius Green. 


Responsibility Success frequently 
> results in the re- 


of Leadership sponsibilities of 


leadership. It is natural for one to 
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envy success and emulate the actions of 
the successful. The successful, there- 
fore, should bear themselves with a due 
regard for consequences. The world 
needs leadership today, leaders in high 
purposes and of pure intentions. We 
are living in an age of peculiar per- 
plexities. Civic, social and economic 
problems of vast importance confront 
us with the stolidity of a Sphinx. This 
is an era which will give birth to 
leaders for they are the product of un- 
usual conditions. 

Ordinary conditions require no extra- 
ordinary direction. The infrequent 
and the difficult demand mental alert- 
ness, moral stability and judgment ot 
action not common. Uncommon con- 
ditions necessitate uncommon minds 
and methods. That the uncommon is 
required is neither strange nor start- 
ling if the assertion be true that the 
ordinary person possesses the brain of 
a child of twelve. Weak minds are 
helpless in times of perplexity. Strong 
minds make stepping-stones of obsta- 
and develop strength through 
effort to overcome opposition. 


cles 


Source of Greatness comes from 
Greatness Conquering — difficulties. 

Most great men suffer 
reverses to achieve ultimate success. 


Washington lost more battles than he 
won but the lesson taught by these de- 
feats resulted in his triumph at York- 
town. So might we relate innumerable 
similar instances. May we epitomize 
possible illustrations by recalling 
Spain’s emblem of the Pillars of Her- 
cules surmounted by the words: “Ne 
Plus Ultra” (There is Nothing Be- 
yond) changed, by reason of Colum- 
bus’s crossing the Atlantic, to “Plus 
Ultra” (There is More Beyond). 
Leadership and greatness require ini- 
tiative and bravery. Doubters of suc- 
cess seldom The dreamer, 
the visualist, the imaginationalist con- 
jure into existence the seemingly im- 
possible. Such were Columbus, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, Stephenson, Watt, Edison, 
Lindbergh, Eckener and scores of 
others. 


succeed. 


National Let us now turn our atten- 
Success tion from individual to 

national success, leader- 
ship and greatness. What gives a na- 
tion a renowned name and makes it 
famous in the annals of history? Is it 
pride of power, or glory of gain? 
Much that has been said of individuals 
applies with equal force to nations. Let 
it not be thought that a nation’s success 
or greatness is measured by its war- 
time victories, or arrogance of material 
advantage. Many a nation has reached 
its ruin in its pride of power. Progress 
and prosperity are only possible during 
periods of peace. Tell me the purposes 
to which these periods are devoted and 
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I will tell you whether a nation is to 
grow greater, or be weakened by its 
follies and delinquencies. National 
success is founded upon the develop- 
ment of nature’s resources and the in- 
tellectualization and moralization of 
its people. These are never fostered 
and furthered during bellicose periods. 
Belligerency belittles and impoverishes. 
Tranquility enlarges possibilities and 
enriches opportunities. 

The fates of nations are in conso- 
nance with their ideals and aspirations. 
Their most dangerous age is that of 
material prosperity when the people 
revel and riot in bacchanalian orgies. 
The history of all ages confirms this 
statement. The Israelitish dynasty at 
the time of Solomon, Rome during the 
reign of Augustus, France while Louis 
XIV was King, are examples and 
warnings. What were the causes of 
the ruin and wreckage of ancient 
Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, Phoenicia and 
Greece, all at some time prosperous 
and thriving, making marked impres- 
sions on the world of art and com- 
merce and learning in their respective 
periods? The answers for all are 
found either in moral degeneracy, in- 
tellectual deterioration, or physical de- 
basement. Man’s rapacity and cruelty, 
his disregard of law and morals, caused 
these to decay and decline. To each of 
these nations prosperity brought power, 
power encouraged selfishness, selfish- 
ness sought conquests, conquests begot 
conflicts and conflicts resulted in ruin. 
Nations have risen and fallen to the 
tune of man’s inhumanity to man and 
forgetfulness of God. 


What of Today America is prosper- 
America? 8 and progressive. Let 
us ardently hope and fer- 
vently pray that it may not suffer 
failure because of its success. This 
nation now has industrial and financial 
leadership. What we need is mental 
and political leadership, mental leader- 
ship toward higher and holier aims; 
political leadership toward purer pur- 
poses, unquestioned integrity and 
greater sagacity. Sane thinking and 
plain living must take the place of low 
thinking and high living. There must 
be a regeneration of earnest, sober 
thought and a revival of moral re- 
sponsibility. National development is 
in accord with the lives of the people 
composing a nation. If America fails 
to produce men and women strongly 
nurtured physically, highly trained 
mentally and properly principled mor- 
ally, our Pilgrim pioneers will have 
braved and dared in vain. Kiwanians 
are among those who weave the forces 
of life into character, culture and 
honesty. In such endeavors rests the 
happiness of ourselves and the progress 
and prosperity of our nation. Such 
efforts make memories mean more. 


I would not, however, 
have you believe that all 
people are dishonest or 
immoral. Moral turpitude is not nearly 
as serious today as in many of the ages 
gone by. When ignoble practices per- 
meate noble professions, as they have 
too frequently in this generation, popu- 
lar judgment characterizes the whole 
cause as corrupt. Do not conclude 
from what has been said that the world 
is retrogressing. Just as absurd would 
it be to criticise the church because some 
hypocrites have used their holy offices 
for deceiving the public, or to catalogue 
industry as dishonest because some of 
those engaged in it have resorted to 
questionable methods. To classify the 
mass because of the offence of a few is 
unreasonable and unjustifiable. To 
condemn a nation of 125,000,000 peo- 
ple because of the imperfections of per- 
haps as many thousands is neither just 
nor logical. 


Organization Direct now your 
Success thoughts to the fac- 

tors and forces which 
lead to organization strength, stability 
and success, especially as they apply 
to Kiwanis International. How may 
we best pursue our purposes and 
achieve our hopes? Does mere number 
of members make for greatness in its 
highest interpretation? Is numerical 
strength alone sufficient to reach the 
goal so assiduously sought and so ear- 
nestly endeavored? Numbers only do 
not create strength. There must be 
interest and activity on the part of the 
individual members. Of earnest, ac- 
tive members we cannot have too many, 
of indifferent, idle members we cannot 
have too few. 

In greater measure our members 
must be made to comprehend the funda- 
mental principles of our organization 
and to realize its potentialities for pro- 
moting and prospering the welfare of 
society. The character of men com- 
prising Kiwanis assures a desire to feed 
the heart more than the stomach, to 
clothe the mind more than the body. 
Our weekly meetings are character- 
builders and culture-developers. They 
deepen thought and widen wisdom. 
They energize effort and foster fair- 
ness. 

A few of the various causes which 
would result in the failure of Kiwanis 
International are considered in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Mechanical First and foremost may 
Make-Up be mentioned defects in 

mechanical make-up. 
This phase of possible failure need not 
deeply concern us. Although some 
minor matters require readjustment 
they are not of a character which im- 
pair our functioning features to an 
alarming extent. Study of these is 
now in progress and if cautious and 
critical analysis reveals flaws, proper 
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procedure will be initiated to remedy 
them. The mechanical make-up of Ki- 
wanis International is fundamentally 
sound, evidenced by the readiness with 
which it responds to our purposes. 
More, therefore, need not be said of 
this cause of failure. 


Lack of A second and serious cause 
Interest ‘8 lack of interest on the 

part of individual mem- 
bers. Too many members expect to 


reap benefits without contributing any 
portion of labor. I would urge all 
such to become active in codéperation, 
to render to the officers the assistance 
of their earnest efforts. I would ask 
them to consider if they add to the 
value- of this organization by an un- 
selfish devotion of their advice and 
talents, or if they merely retain mem- 
bership to extract from it for their own 
selfish gain? I would suggest that 
those who never render any assistance 
might well summon themselves before 
the tribunal of their own consciences 
and ask this question: “What sort of 
an organization would this be if every- 
one in it were just like me?” Partici- 
pation in the benefits of organized 
effort entails the obligation of partici- 
pating in its activities and responsibil- 
ities. This obligation to our organiza- 
tion should appeal to us as inexorable 
and inexhaustible as are the laws of 
nature. Let us indelibly impress upon 
the minds and memories of the idlers 
the thought that history is rapidly 
making and that passing possibilities, 
if not grasped, will forever hurry be- 
yond our control. With each new en- 
deavor given birth and each new oppor- 
tunity for our activities in the life of 
the community come solemn obligations 
and responsibilities, obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which must be discharged 
timely and efficiently or our record will 
become clouded and defective. 

The crux of the whole matter is 
the individual member. He strengthens 
or weakens the mass. Organization 
strength and success develop from the 
one to the many, from the lesser to the 
greater, from the member to the club, 
from the club to the district, from the 
district to International. If we make 
sure of the units we need entertain no 
fear of the many. This is the sum and 
substance of organization strength and 
stability. An organization that is worth 
so much time and thought is worth 
preservation by effort and transmission 
with pride to those who will succeed in 
membership. Let us remember that the 
future is heir to the present. Let us 
also remember that failure lurks in 
idleness, defeat abides in sloth. Inter- 
est and not inertia will arouse. Resolu- 
tion and not rhetoric will energize. 
Principle and not policy must guide. 
Practice and not profession will 


achieve. 
(Turn to page 572) 








The New Situation in Agriculture 


An Explanation of the Farm Loan Act 


Was should there be an agricul- 


tural problem? Why should everyone 
be interested in it? When I say every- 
one, I am thinking in terms of it being 
not only a problem and agitation among 
the agricultural group but among all 
classes of sox ety, an issue of such great 
importance that the President of the 
United States for the first time in his- 
tory has convened a special session of 
Congress to consider the agricultural 
problem. 

Why? Certainly the Government is 
no more interested in the farmer as a 
citizen than it is in the shoemaker, the 
butcher, the doctor, the lawyer or some- 
body else. It is for the different in- 
terests society in general has in the 
results of the farmer’s activity from 
that of any other group of citizens, for 
upon their continued production our 
very existence depends. The Govern- 
ment is intended to serve our collective 
welfare as we ourselves serve it indi- 
vidually. The problem briefly stated 
is: What is to be done when agricul- 
ture cannot longer go as it has been 
going? That is not alone an agricul- 
tural problem for it applies to all of 
us and thereby becomes a social prob- 
] 


em. 
A Little History of the Case 


I will have to go back and give you 
a little history to bring you up to the 
present. At the close of the World 
War, back in 1920, according to that 
census, the agricultural plant of the 
American farmer, considering his land 
and equipment, was appraised at about 
eighty billions of dollars, at that time 
the greatest wealth ever distributed 
amongst one group of people. Defla- 
tion began—unhappy days for agri- 
culture—and the group which at that 
time owed less than four billions of 
dollars owes in excess of fourteen bil- 
lions of dollars at the present time. 
\ staggering sum of money, fifty per 
cent more than the Allies owed the 
United States at the close of the World 
War. That war debt, between nine and 
ten billions of dollars, was so great 
that both debtor and creditor nations 
agreed that those debtor nations could 
not pay it, although there were one 
hundred fifty millions of people in 
those debtor nations. According to 
Secretary Mellon that debt was re- 


By HON. GRAY SILVER 


Director, United Growers of America 


duced one-half that they might be en- 
abled to pay. Can 27,500,000 people 
on American farms pay fourteen bil- 
lions of dollars? Conditions that 
brought about that indebtedness, if 
continued, will not enable agriculture 
to liquidate that indebtedness . . . con- 
sequently a special session of Congress. 
A special session of Congress for what ? 
To find, if possible, a solution to the 
problem. After ten years of study of 
conditions and verification of 
mony, a bill was passed. Ten years 
ago the speaker stood in the committee 
rooms of Congress and plead for a bill, 
just such a bill as has been passed. 
May I add that West Virginia should 
have a little different interest in this 
bill from any other state, as this law 
is largely a West Virginia product. 
When the great farm organizations, 


testi- 
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Hon. Gray Silver has long been an 
agriculturist, and breeder of fine cat- 
tle. He has taken a leading part in the 
organization of the whole farm move- 
ment. He was organizer of the farm 
bloc in Congress, which secured the 
enactment into law of many bills 
needed by agriculture, has been head of 
several codperatives, active in_ the 
organization and leadership of the 
American Farm Bureau and National 
Grange, was a member of the Farm Bu- 
reau which visited Europe, member of 
the Federal Fact Finding Commission 
on Distribution Cost, was appointed by 
President Harding as a member of 
the National Unemployment Confer- 
ence, and has served as a member of 
the West Virginia Senate, lieutenant 
governor of the state, and member of 
the State Tax Commission, 1s actively 
interested in banking, and he was the 
author of various bills which constitute 
the West Virginia road system and 
laws. He participated in the organiza- 
tion of the United Growers of America, 
a $50,000,000 association in handling 
fruits and vegetables. He also assisted 
in organizing the Eastern Grain 
Growers. 

This article was the subject of his 
address before the convention of the 
West Virginia Destrict at Morgantown 
the latter part of September. 

—EpiTor 
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The Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Grange began looking for 
representatives in 1919 to go to Wash- 
ington to represent them, they both 
chose representatives from West Vir- 
ginia. 

There was difference of opinion in 
the farm group. But there is differ- 
ence of opinion among _ industrial 
groups, railroad groups, and all other 
groups. There is Iowa with its equa- 
lization fee, Dakota with its debenture, 
California with its form of codperative 
marketing, assembling, preparing for 
market, then delivering to the whole- 
saler for distribution, and the East 
with its idea of chain distribution on a 
coéperative basis. That is what this 
bill provides—chain distribution. That 
is in keeping with the times. With 
chain distributions of credits and chain 
rail distribution, chain retail stores, 
chain communication by telephone and 
telegraph and chain newspapers, isn’t 
it natural that the people who had 
influence with the Government should 
think in terms of chain distribution for 
food stuffs and raw material for cloth- 
ing ? 

In the new law which was passed 
there is the declaration of policy, which 
we can compare with the declaration 
of policy in the law enacted calling 
the nation to colors and in sending our 
boys to battle in the World War. State 
Legislatures and Congress usually have 
passed laws without policies being em- 
bodied in any part of the law itself, but 
in this case the declaration of policy is 
“effective merchandising by farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled system 
of distribution.” Every one of you 
should study what that means, as it 
is going to have a profound effect upon 
the distribution of food stuffs and raw 
material for clothing. Was Congress 
in earnest? I think so. I will follow 
closely the text of the law that you 
may know it is the letter of the law 
and not interpretations to which I am 
referring. 


Credits and Effective Merchandising 


In addition to the declaration of 
policy, we have the question of credits 
that we may have the instrumentalities 
and facilities that will enable effective 
merchandising. Effective merchandis- 








ing, as I understand it, and as it was 
discussed in the committees of Con- 
gress, is this: The effective and suc- 
cessful merchant in merchandising will 
provide himself with goods and place 
them on his shelves and display them 
to the customer at a price; if the cus- 
tomer buys at that price that is effec- 
tive, but if the customer does not buy, 
the goods are not dumped at a lesser 
price. The merchant replaces the goods 
on his shelf and awaits better market 
conditions and better buyers. That is 
effective merchandising. 

No one can so well afford to await 
a market as the farmer. The manu- 
facturer and wholesaler must send out 
sales agents to get customers, but not 
so the farmer; the good Lord gave us 
a market for our production when He 
created mankind. The farmer whose 
farm factory turns out a year’s pro- 
duction in a day, however, when he 
produces, must have properly equipped 
warehouses to await a market—con- 
sumer demand for the year. Upon ap- 
plication of any codperative associa- 
tion, loans shall be made. No one but 
cooperative associations can apply for 
loans for the purpose of “effective mer- 
chandising”; for acquiring facilities ; 
the assembling place; the place for 
“handling.” By that word “handling” 
I understand to mean anything that 
has to do with the goods in distribution 
—for storage houses, dry storage, cold 
storage or other building, it may be 
a processing plant, a milk plant, a can- 
ning plant, or a place that furnishes 
any facilities where you assemble food 
stuffs from point of production to the 
great city terminals where big con- 
sumption takes place—all these are in- 
cluded in that language. 

After saying it shall be done, then 
it says, “but no loan shall be made 
unless in the judgment of the Federal 
Farm Board it is in furtherance of the 
policy declared in Section 1; namely, 
“effective merchandising through a 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
system of distribution.” Quite signifi- 
cant. Unless the coéperative associa- 
tions throughout the land dealing in a 
certain commodity become members of 
the federation they are not entitled to 
take benefits under this bill; they have 
no rights under the bill unless they 
are a part of the authorized chain sys- 
tem for distributing that particular 
commodity. Did Congress mean that? 
That is the letter of the law. 

Further, it provides that when a 
group has been organized and desire 
to acquire facilities, that they are not 
entitled to credits until they have ap- 
proached—if there be such a place in 
their neighborhbod—the present owner 
and operator of the facility which they 
may need or desire for use in distribu- 
tion, and then not until one of two 
things have taken place. After having 
approached and asked for a price and 
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terms, if the present owner says “I do 
not care to sell,” which is his right, then 
they can apply for credits and get them 
to equip themselves with such facility, 
at that place or elsewhere; or if he 
says “I am willing to sell” they can 
get credits to settle with the vendor by 
making proper arrangements under the 
bill. But in the first instance, he must 
approach the present owner, which is 
right.. It would be wrong for the Gov- 
ernment to go out and duplicate; it 
would be wasteful, extravagant and 
unnecessary. 

That is not all. It says “terms and 
conditions” of loans. After having told 
you the great debt the farmer is bear- 
ing, you will wonder why someone 
came along and offered to loan more 
money, or wonder why we would for 
one minute want to increase that indebt- 
edness. If it were for continuing an 
unhappy and unprofitable business I 
would say no, we should not be borrow- 
ers further, but if it is for the purpose 
of changing an unprofitable important 
business that it may become a profit- 
able business, then by all means it ts 
the proper thing to do, as many kinds 
of business have been pulled through 
critical situations by the use of more 
money. 

Now what? It says that these loans 
shall be upon the basis of lowest net 
returns to Government on any loan 
since April 6, 1917, postal savings 
bonds excepted. Since 1917 we have 
passed the Boulder Canyon Bill, the 
Shipping Bill, and recent negotiation 
of settlement of the War Debt with 
France one and one-half to three and 
one-half. Then the laws say in spe- 
cific terms, “provided however no 
charge of interest shall be greater than 
four per cent per annum.” That is an 
inviting rate of interest in these days 
of high moneys. What about repay- 
ment? Loans for facilities, under this 
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section, shall be on a period of not to 
exceed twenty years. The Farm 
Board’s figures, I believe, will show 
that the minimum rate should be 
around three per cent, and you can find 
abundant precedents for it to be lower. 
The farmer should in his business op- 
erations include six per cent on capital 
charges. Paying the Government three, 
in twenty-five years, he would accumu- 
late by setting aside the three per cent 
in an amortization fund, a sufficient 
sum to buy and pay for in full the 
cost of the entire facility without out- 
of-pocket cost. Was Congress in 
earnest ? 

All that is necessary for the farmers 
to do, is to agree that they will use and 
continue to use these facilities by farm 
cooperative associations. Agreeing to 
deliver and receive their goods, and 
without a penny charged against the 
farmer’s net income the difference in 
the rate of interest in twenty-five years 
will pay for the facility. They never 
had a chance like that before. 


Stabilization Corporations 


Now what? It further provides and 
authorizes stabilization corporations 
for further relief, if after organizing 
these locals and after having gotten 
into the chain system distribution, great 
crops will come some years, and should 
they get “cold-feet” and hesitate, and 
perhaps fail to handle these great crops, 
the bill says in that event upon appli- 
cation to the Federal Farm Board a 
group in any of these chain systems 
may be designated as a stabilizing cor- 
poration; and then it provides further 
that “no charge shall be made back 
against the member for losses in the 
stabilization process.” These codpera- 
tives, keep in mind, if they operate and 
make money, participate. If in serving 
the country in caring for this surplus 
they stump their toes and lose money, 
the member cannot lose, and that was 
what was in the mind of Congress, and 
they wrote it into the law. In the early 
days of our nation, when farming was 
about all there was to it, it was right 
and proper that the farmer should 
produce and carry the surplus and he 
did it. But in these days with 27,500,- 
000 on the farm and 93,500,000 off the 
farm, is it right that the farmer should 
hazard his economic welfare in carry- 
ing crops from the full year into the 
lean year? Should he do it at his per- 
sonal financial hazard? Congress says 
not. Why should these people who are 
not producers of such commodities but 
are being served, consider the farmer 
their national treasury to carry food 
stuffs over into the lean year? 


How It Applies to West Virginia 
How does this apply to West Vir- 
ginia, and what is it in every-day talk? 
How are we going to get to it? We 
(Turn to page 580) 








The New Humanism 
The Modern Child Welfare Movement 


E are living now in a critical 
age. Human achievements in various 
fields of endeavor and time-honored in- 
stitutions and customs are subjected 
daily to the anvil of criticism and 
scrutiny. Our younger generation is 
enshrouded in a mist of doubt and 
skepticism. While it is a palpable fact 
that human society has achieved nota- 
ble progress in the arts and sciences, 
that not a day passes without a fore- 
ward movement of the frontiers of 
human knowledge, yet a doubt is ex- 
pressed on the part of many whether 
real progress has also been made in 
the moral sphere. Some question 
whether it is at all possible for the 
human heart and soul to purge them- 
selves of their cruder and baser ele- 
ments, and for the human mind to 
imbibe a true vision of universal 
brotherhood. 

The trustees of our civilization are 
making an earnest endeavor to stay the 
tide of crass materialism and cynicism 
that is sweeping the minds of our 
youth. Some people are trying to 
fructify the ancient verities of religion 
and make them more adaptable and 
workable to the modern type of mind. 
Humanitarians and idealists are call- 
ing our doubting generation to the 
sources of humanism as_ expressed 
through the best minds. and souls of 
various races and periods of human 
history. 

As physician, I find little cause to 
be profoundly disturbed by the appar- 
ent materialism of the age and to doubt 
in the moral evolution of the human 
race. In the great story of human 
culture the chapter that has been writ- 
ten by medicine would lend _ itself 
greatly to the belief in the nobility and 
altruism of the human race. The story 
of medicine is not only that of human 
trial, error, and achievement; but also 
of the unfolding and the fruition of 
humanity's best impulses—the reach- 
ing out for the conquest of the forces 
of evil, pain, and sorrow—without a 
thought for its own comfort and safety, 
whether it be in the jungles of Africa 
or under a curtain of fire amidst devas- 
tating war. 

It is not my purpose to sing the 
praises or tell the story of medicine. 


By SAMUEL NEWMAN, M. D. 


Member Kiwanis Club of Danville, Virginia 


What I wish to say is that by a study 
of the human attitude towards the 
child one may find the greatest en- 
couragement in the belief of the innate 
goodness of human nature. The atti- 
tude of humanity towards the child at 
various epochs of history may be taken 
as the best and truest index of its 
moral attainment. 


Child Welfare Had No Place with the 


Ancients 


Among the ancient Persians there 
was a fixed schedule of fees. For the 
treatment of adult males and domestic 
animals a certain fee was fixed. For 
the treatment of women a lower fee 
was charged. However, for the treat- 
ment of children no physician could 














demand a fee; it was left entirely to 
the latter’s inclination whether he 
wished to administer to a child or not. 
The ancient Grecian statesman Ly- 
kurg, who lived in the 9th century 
B.c., did not consider the support and 
education of weakly and crippled child- 
ren as being in the best interests of the 
state. In the body of laws compiled 
by the great Solon in the 6th century 
B.c. the same attitude towards the 
weakly and crippled children is en- 
couraged. Such great stars in the fir- 
mament of ancient Grecian culture as 
Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle shared 
the disregard for the life and welfare 
of the child common in their day. 
They have even sanctioned the murder 
of children, if the parents found it 
expedient. 

Among the ancient Romans the pre- 
vailing custom was to place the new- 
born child at the feet of its father. If 
he would bend down, lift it up, and 
give it to the mother, it signified its 
acceptance into the circle of the family. 
If he would not deign to lift up the 
newborn infant, its fate was sealed 
and it was exposed to destruction. In 
Athens infants were mostly wet-nursed 
by slaves and captives. The murder 
of infants was a legalized practice. In 
Sparta a definite place was designated 
where puny and ill-formed children 
were thrown into a chasm. 

Wherever we turn in the ancient 
world, we find human bestiality and 
depravity best exemplified in the atti- 
tude toward children. In India infan- 
ticide was practiced until very recent 
times. In 1805 the attempt of a 
British royal governor to suppress this 
practice led to a long correspondence 
of eighty years’ duration, in which the 
Indian princes protested vigorously 
against interference with their religious 
and social ideas of five thousand years 
standing. The Infanticide Act of 1871 
was the final effort of the British to 
suppress this practice. In China and 
Japan infanticide is still a common 
practice. 


Ideas Are Reversed 


With the unfolding of a nobler reli- 
gion and a higher ethical feeling and 
understanding among the ancient He- 
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brews, we find quite a different attitude 
towards the child from that prevailing 
throughout the ancient world. “Thou 
shalt not give thy children to Mo- 
loch,” thundered the voice of the divine 
legislator Moses into the ears of the 
Israelites. Moloch was an idolatrous 
ritual which consumed thousands of 
children by fire. In the Bible, of all 
the ancient sacred books which have 
come dowa to us through the ages, we 
first notice a true humane attitude 
toward the child. According to the 
Bible, children are a blessing; child- 
lessness, a curse. 

“The children which God hath gra- 
ciously given Thy servant” (Genests 
xxxi. 5). 

“Lo, children are an heritage of the 
Lord; and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward” (Psalms cxxvi. 3). 

“Children’s children are the crown 
of old men” (Proverbs xvi. 6). 

Not only was infanticide among the 
ancient Hebrews strictly forbidden, but 
the proper bringing up of the child in 
the best wisdom of the age was sternly 
enjoined. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go; and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it” (Proverbs 
xx. 6). 

The exemplary family life so notice- 
able among the modern Jews really 
flows from the great ancient tradition 
which regarded marriage and family 
life as a stern moral and religious in- 


stitution. Among the Jews of post- 
Biblical times the firstborn was 


weighed and its body weight in coins 
was given to the poor. Each child in 
Palestine had to be taught a handicraft 
and swimming. 

With the spread of Christianity 
through the pagan world, we begin to 
notice a softening humane transforma- 
tion of the ancient civilizations. This 
humanitarianism reflects itself at once 
in the attitude toward the child. The 
church sternly fought the practice of 
infanticide.and the vicious gladiatorial 
combats in the Roman arenas. The 
organized church made itself directly 
the guardian and keeper of all helpless, 
destitute, and abandoned children. 


World Awakens to Care of Child 

Charitable hospitals were founded 
by various religious orders during the 
earliest centuries of the Christian Era. 
The first infant asylum was founded 
by a Grecian archbishop in the 8th 
century. That worthy bishop made it 
incumbent upon the representatives of 
the church not only to gather in de- 
serted children, but also to provide for 
them wet-nurses and to look after them 
until they had reached their eighth 
year—when they would be saved per- 
manently from slavery. Those insti- 
tutions have gradually spread through- 
out Europe with the extension and 
consolidation of the Christian church. 


The 19th century really marks the 
beginning of a world awakening to the 
special care and needs of children. The 
great Napoleon established throughout 
France 271 institutions for the care of 
children. 

The first hospital devoted to the 
special study and care of children was 
founded in Paris in the year 1802. The 
second children’s hospital was founded 
in St. Petersburg, and the third, in 
Vienna. Since then we notice the 
rapid spread and development of child 
welfare. 

The development of the medical side 
of child welfare in our country can 
best be illustrated by the fact that 
forty years ago there were probably 
only six doctors who limited their prac- 
tice to children as a specialty, while 
now out of every hundred medical 
graduates, fourteen take up pediatrics 
as a specialty. Twenty-five years ago 
there were only two or three chairs of 
professorial rank devoted to the teach- 
ing of diseases of children in our medi- 
cal schools, while at the present time 
each important medical school spends 
millions on its department of pedia- 
trics. Moreover, our philanthropists 
are devoting fortunes to various hospi- 
tals, institutions, and foundations 
which promote child welfare. 

During the latter part of the 19th 
century the child has been intensively 
studied not only from the medical 
view-point, but also from the pedagogic 
and psychologic. Every nook and cor- 
ner of the child’s life—whether physi- 
cal, mental, or spiritual—is now sub- 
jected to intensive study, with the aim 
of creating a happy and contented ris- 
ing generation and to integrate it 
properly and harmoniously into our 
complex civilization. 

About the tiny figure of the child are 
clustered and concentrated all things 
that differentiate the altruistic from 
the egotistic. The best ethical ideas 
and sentiments in regard to the proper 
relations between men and women, the 
noblest aspirations of our time, some 
of the finest creations of poets, artists, 
and musicians—all have been inspired 
by a love for the child. 

This child welfare activity or move- 
ment is not sheer sentimentality; it 
has its roots deep in our souls and it is 
a subconscious attempt on our part to 
realize our dreams of a better world. 
Let us delineate for one moment how 
the extension and development of the 
child welfare movement will eventuate 
in a transformation of human society. 


Child Welfare Connected with Eco- 
nomics and Education 
Our care for the physical welfare of 
the child during his tender years will 
lead to the total abolition of. child 
labor. Acting on the far-sighted prin- 
ciples of eugenics, we are extending 
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our concern for the child a hundred 
years even before it is born; therefore, 
we are organizing pre-natal and anti- 
natal work. This leads to the demand 
and creation of proper working condi- 
tions for our women. Proper recrea- 
tional facilities and provisions for the 
material and mental comfort of the 
woman throughout the pre-natal and 
post-natal periods are now being in- 
creasingly provided in all progressive 
countries of the world. 

Recreational activities and facilities 
of our youth are constantly claiming a 
large measure of our attention. Our 
towns and cities are dotted with mag- 
nificent structures, such as Y. M. C. 
A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s. As a result 
of the mental and psychological study 
of the child our old-fashioned disci- 
plinary institutions for children are a 
thing of the past; special juvenile 
courts and elaborate humane corrective 
institutions are now supplanting them. 
Our expenditures for the education of 
our children are reaching staggering 
figures. Our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities represent the last word in 
architecture; and shelter within their 
walls the noblest collections of litera- 
ture and art. 

The movement for universal peace 
and brotherhood will derive its great- 
est impetus from the child welfare 
movement. It hardly stands to reason 
that after spending so much time and 
money before and after the arrival of 
the child; providing magnificent play- 
grounds, schools, and churches for his 
training; legislating for the best con- 
ditions for his education; abolishing 
the corner saloon; and eradicating the 
slums of our cities in order to provide 
a healthful environment for his bring- 
ing up—we shall be willing to offer 
him to the welter of slaughter of mod- 
ern warfare. 


The World Grows Better 


I believe to have made good the 
thesis that by taking a broad survey of 
the child welfare movement one may 
find ample support in the belief that 
our world is growing better, that the 
forces of idealism will prevail over the 
forces of crass materialism, which some 
pessimists believe are engulfing our age. 
The child welfare movement aims at 
not less than “the endowment of the 
child with our best physical, material, 
mental, and spiritual heritage, and the 
bequeathing unto him a desire not to 
be like the best of us, but also to raise 
our present civilization to ever higher 
levels.” 

The ancient prophecy of the great 
Isaiah (Isaiah xt. 6) that “the wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them,” may yet be realized. 








Seeks to Prevent Increase in Members 


ot Congress 


Urge Passing of Reapportionment Bill 


By HON. JOHN Q. TILSON 


Republican Floor Leader of the House of Representatives 


IGHT years have now elapsed 
since Congress became obligated under 
the Constitution to reapportion mem- 
bership in the House of Representa- 
tives under the Thirteenth Census and 
yet we are apparently just as far away 
from the fulfillment of this duty as 
we were in 192]. 

The only hope for action on this 
matter seems to lie in the awakening 
of public opinion. Something must be 
done and done promptly if we are to 
save the United States from the “rot- 
ten borough system” which for many 
years was a blight upon democratic in- 
stitutions in England. 

During the past eight years efforts 
have repeatedly been made to enact re- 
apportionment legislation but every 
such effort has proved vain. The last 
effort was made in the recent session of 
Congress when the House passed a bill 
which was permitted to die in the Sen- 
ate without action having been taken 
upon it. As we go into the first session 
of the 71st Congress we find this ques- 
tion still unsettled and in my opinion 
it is the greatest problem before us, the 
proper settlement of which means more 
to the country than any of the other 
questions being pushed for action by 
substantial groups of our people. The 
maintenance of the House of Represent- 
atives as a body truly representing the 
population of the country is a subject 
which should interest everyone. 

It is provided in the Constitution 
that every ten years the membership of 
the House of Representatives shall be 
reapportioned among the several states 
according to population, and this was 
done after each decennial census up to 
and including the census of 1910. 

There is serious danger that 1930 
will come and go without a reappor- 
tionment. The time has come, there- 
fore, when this problem should be 
brought to the attention of the country 
in such a way as to call forth an active 
public sentiment on behalf of a ques- 
tion which strikes to the very roots of 
our form of popular government. 
Strange as it may seem, comparatively 


tew people have paid the slightest at- 
tention to it, although to the credit of 
the press of the country it must be said 
that a very considerable number of 
newspapers have consistently urged re- 
apportionment. Unfortunately many 
of these, however, have been content to 
abuse Congress for inaction instead of 
helping to arouse a public interest that 
could not be resisted by Congress. 
Three times the question has been con- 
sidered in the House apparently with- 
out arousing public interest except in 
the few sections like southern Califor- 
nia and Michigan, where the present 
inequalities are greatest. In fact, the 
average person outside of these two 
states does not appear to fully realize 
the danger that confronts us if the con- 
stitutional provision fora reapportion- 
ment every 10 years is persistently 
ignored. 
Should Represent Population 

Truly representative government in 
this country will cease to exist unless 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall with some degree of 
accuracy represent the population. 
Under the Constitution the Senate is 
established to represent the several 
states, while the function of the House 
is to represent the population. In 
theory, each member of the House is 
supposed to speak for an equal number 
of people, so that a majority of this 
body will represent a majority of the 
people, regardless of state lines. 

As the country grows there is a con- 
tinuous redistribution of the popula- 








The House should not be further in- 
creased. It is already too large. If it 
were practicable to reduce it consider- 
ably under 400 I should favor it; but 
this is not practicable. It is a difficult 
task to prevent it from growing larger, 
and if the pending bill should fail in 
the Senate I doubt whether it would be 
possible to prevent an increase in mem- 
bership in case there should be reappor- 
tionment at all. 

—John Q. Tilson 
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tion. Our forefathers wisely foresaw 
that only by reapportionment at fre- 
quent intervals could the House of 
Representatives be maintained as a 
truly representative body. The men 
who drafted the Constitution doubtless 
had in their minds the conditions which 
through a long period of years had 
gradually grown up in England under 
the so-called “rotten borough” system, 
which was still growing worse when 
our Constitution was written. Many 
members of Parliament represented 
districts in which there were but a 
handful of people, and as a result 
Parliament was dominated by the great 
landowners, who in many instances 
literally owned the so-called “rotten 
boroughs.” 

Since 1910, owing to the Great War 
and other influences, there has been a 
very pronounced and well recognized 
redistribution of population in the 
United States, so that the failure of 
Congress to reapportion on the basis 
of the 1920 census, carried us percep- 
tibly in the direction of inequality in 
popular representation among the 
states, which inevitably leads toward 
the “rotten borough” system. The 
present decade will doubtless carry us 
further in the same direction. I do 
not believe that the Republic is in im- 
minent danger of disruption or disinte- 
gration on account of the steps already 
taken in a wrong direction, because I 
believe that we will promptly retrace 
these steps; but as leader of the re- 
sponsible majority in the House, I deem 
it my duty to call attention to and give 
warning of any danger that might 
seriously threaten our democratic insti- 
tutions. 

Three Votes in as Many Years 

Since 1921 many members of Con- 
gress and others have felt uncomfort- 
able on account of the failure of Con- 
gress to perform a perfectly plain duty 
under the Constitution. When I be- 
came floor leader of the House at the 
beginning of. the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
[ began to cast about for some method 
by which failure to perform this duty 








for the future might be prevented. I 
called in my colleague, Mr. Fenn, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Cen- 
sus, and suggested to him the plan of 
an anticipatory law fixing the member- 
ship of the House and providing a 
method for the proper allocation by the 
Secretary of Commerce, as a purely 
ministerial duty, of the fixed number 
of Representatives among the several 
states according to the population as 
determined by the 1930 census. For 
the last three years the Committee on 
the Census has been working on the 
details of such a bill. During this time 
on three different occasions the House 
of Representatives has been brought 
to a vote on the question. 

On January 11, the House finally 
passed a bill fixing the membership of 
the House at 435, the present member- 
ship, and providing that this number 
shall be allotted to the several states 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution as applied to the cen- 
sus taken in 1930. If there were no 
direct reference to the matter in the 
bill itself, it goes without saying that 
action by the next Congress would su- 
persede any action taken by this Con- 
gress; but in order to avoid even the 
appearance of attempting to limit the 
freedom of action of the next Congress, 
the pending bill specifically provides 
that it is to go into effect only if and 
when the next Congress fails to make 
a reapportionment under the 1930 cen- 
sus. In other words, such legislation 
now will serve as a guaranty that either 
the next Congress will act as it is in 
duty bound to act or in default of such 
action the provisions of the present bill 
will automatically become effective. 

As this is written the bill that passed 
the House is awaiting action in the 
Senate, and it is hoped that sufficient 
interest will be aroused throughout the 
country to impress upon that body the 
grave importance of enacting this bill 
into law. 


Avoiding Larger Membership 


The fundamental reason for the 
failure to reapportion after the 1920 
census was because of the considerable 
increase in membership carried in the 
bill that passed the House at that time. 
In this the House was only copying the 
bad example set by previous Con- 
gresses following the census for the 
last five decennial periods in attempt- 
ing to fix the size of the House so as 
to prevent states from losing any part 
of their representation. After the 


Ninth Census the membership of the 
House was increased from 243 to 293; 
after the Tenth Census to 332; after 
the Eleventh to 357; after the Twelfth 
to 391: and after the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus (1910) to 435. 
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The veteran Representative and 
Senator, Theodore E. Burton, on De- 
cember 15 last, for the second time left 
the House to enter the Senate. In his 
farewell remarks he warned the House 
against further increases in its member- 
ship. He referred to the three occa- 
sions during his service in Congress 
when the size of the House was in- 
creased in order to prevent certain 
states losing representation and re- 
minded us that on each of these occa- 
sions the increase was made with the 
distinct promise that the membership 
should not be increased again. 

After the changes in the seating ar- 
rangements of the House made neces- 
sary by the addition of nearly 50 mem- 
bers following the 1910 census had been 
carried out and the inevitable effects 
of an increasingly unwieldy body be- 
gan to make themselves felt, a decided 
sentiment against further increase be- 
gan to make itself felt both in and out 
of Congress so that the proposed in- 
crease following the 1920 census was 
not generally acceptable, and this was 
the real cause for the failure to reap- 
portion at that time. An additional 
reason or excuse advanced at the time 
was that the census taken early in 
1920, so soon after the great distur- 
bance caused by the war, did not ac- 
curately reflect the permanent distri- 
bution of the population as between 
rural and urban communities. This, 
however, of itself would not have been 
sufficient to prevent reapportionment 
had it not been for the firmly grounded 
and growing sentiment against further 
increase in the size of the House. 


It is argued that the number of 
Representatives should keep pace with 
the increase in population, so that a 
member of Congress would always 
represent about the same number of 
people. Such a proposal is neither 
sound nor practicable. If this policy 
had been followed from the first census 
down to the present time, we should 
now have a House of Representatives 
numbering between three and four 
thousand members, which would be a 
grotesque absurdity. 


Others argue that the membership of 
the House should increase rapidly 
enough at least to take care of the addi- 
tional members from the most rapidly 
growing states, so that no state should 
ever lose in the number of its Repre- 
sentatives. During the last 50 years 
this argument has prevailed in almost 
every instance. The difficulty is that 
the difference in the rate of growth be- 
tween some of the older states and 
some of the newer or more rapidly 
growing states is so great that the 
House would need to be enlarged by 
about 50 members every 10 years in 
order to take up the increase. Such an 
increase every 10 years would be, in my 
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judgment, little short of a_ public 
calamity. 


House Too Large Now 


The House should not be further in- 
creased, It is already too large. If it 
were practicable to reduce it consider- 
ably under 400, I should favor it; but 
this is not practicable. It is a difficult 
task to prevent it growing larger, and 
if the pending bill should fail in the 
Senate, I doubt whether it would be 
possible to prevent an increase in mem- 
bership in case there should be reap- 
portionment at all. 

Many of those who have watched 
and studied the growing difficulties of 
an increasingly unwieldy membership 
are determined not to be a party to a 
further increase if it can be prevented ; 
and many prefer no apportionment at 
all if this is the only alternative. 
Either result would be a great misfor- 
tune, and yet this is the dilemma that 
may confront Congress in case the de- 
cennial census period should again pass 
without previous legislation. When 
the 1930 census shall have been taken 
and it is figured out just the number 
of Representatives each state will lose 
under a reapportionment, it will be far 
more difficult than it now is to secure 
legislation having this result. The 
pending bill, if enacted into law, would 
cure the effects of inaction, but only by 
the sound judgment of the next Con- 
gress prevailing over personal interest 
and state pride can the further increase 
in the House be prevented in case any 
action whatever is taken. 


The examples of foreign parliamen- 
tary bodies are cited in favor of a 
larger membership. It is true that 
most of the parliaments of the world 
are larger than our House of Represent- 
atives and many countries have rela- 
tively larger legislative bodies as meas- 
ured by total population. The com- 
position of most of these bodies, how- 
ever, and the nature of the function 
they serve in government are so differ- 
ent from our own Congress that there 
is practically no analogy. 

In the British House of Commons 
there are about 650 members, but their 
system of government is so different 
from our own that no criterion for com- 
parison exists, The rank and file of 
the members of that body attend only 
on extraordinary occasions. The heads 
of the several executive departments 
are also the leaders in Parliament and 
practically control all legislation. A 
quorum in the House of Commons is 
100, while 40 is a quorum in the com- 
mittee of the whole. Less than one- 
third of the total membership could 
find seats if by any unforeseen chance 
they should all happen to visit Par- 
liament House at one time. 


(Turn to page 574) 








Drawing upon the Waters for Our Food Supply 


With a Tribute to Hardy Fishermen 


RIMITIVE man living by lake, 
stream, or coast was a fisherman. At 
a very early age, perhaps even before 
the days of fire, he learned to dry the 
fish and later to combine salting with 
drying to provide food for times when 
fish were scarce. In Biblical times 
bread and fish were staple articles of 
food and in medieval times they were 
eaten on all holy days, of which there 
were many. The reminder of this has 
been handed down to us in the word 
halibut, which in Scandinavian means 
“holy flat fish,” being one of the holy- 
day fishes. 

When the Pilgrims applied for a 
charter for the Mayflower from King 
James of England, they asked leave 
“to worship God according to their 
own consciences and to catch fish.” The 
Pilgrims brought with them the arts 
of sousing and pickling fish and their 
descendants are still pickling fish along 
the Massachusetts Fishermen 
formed the nucleus of our first navy 
and in at least four of the country’s 
wars, they furnished officers and men 
who were the leaders. Without an 
abundant supply of sea foods some of 
the early settlements would have been 
destroyed and later 
the fisheries _ be- 
came the corner- 
stone of New Eng- 
land’s early pros- 
perity, and they 
still represent the 
most important re- 
of Alaska. 


sacred 


coast. 


source 
The 

voted a place in the 
Massachusetts As- 
sembly in 1784 as 
a memorial of 
the importance of 
the cod fishery to 
the welfare of 
this Common- 
wealth, still hangs 
in the State House 
in Boston, and in 
1928 Massachu- 
setts automobile li- 
cense plates carried 
a representation of 
this fish as a fur- 
ther tribute of the 


cod, 


By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


importance of the fishing industry. 
Thus we find the history of our fish- 
eries interwoven with the history of 
the nation. 

We hear a great deal about erosion 
and loss of soil fertility, the evils of 
deforestation and already we are be- 
ginning to worry about the future food 
supply of the world. According to a 
recent report, one and one-half billion 
tons of soil water is washed from our 
farms and pasture lands annually. 
This is estimated to be 126 million 
pounds of plant food or twenty-one 
times that removed from the soil by 
crops. Where did this material go? 
To the coastal areas of our oceans. In 
these days we hear much about the 
deficiency of land areas in certain fac- 
tors important to good health. We 
have our goitre belts where, due to 
iodine deficiencies, goitre is prevalent. 
In other areas there is a deficiency of 
phosphorus and so on. We have acid 
soils and alkaline soils. 

Throughout the ages the seas have 
been enriched with the products from 
the lands. Sea water itself contains 
practically all known elements in solu- 
tion. This richness in organic materi- 


als, in minerals and the gases from the 
air, combine to produce a luxuriant 
growth of microscopic plants, and the 
combination of the two constitute the 
basic food supply of marine life. 

According to a Chinese proverb: 
“Big fish eat little fish; little fish eat 
shrimp; shrimp eat mud.” 

Perhaps we should state the case in 
reverse order. At any rate, I believe 
it will be clear to you that man should 
draw more heavily upon the products 
of the seas to aid in restoring the pro- 
ductivity of the land and to supply 
him with those important factors of 
which there is a scarcity in the land 
foods available to him. 

Fish contain about the same amount 
of body-building material as the flesh 
of land animals, usually a slightly 
lower percentage of fat, making them 
preferable for people of sedentary hab- 
its. Seafoods are rich in iodine. Oys- 
ters, clams and lobsters contain about 
two hundred times as much iodine as 
such staples as milk and eggs; shrimp 
one hundred times as much and most 
ocean fishes fifty times as much. The 
recession of goitre in New York State 
in recent times has been attributed to 

the greater volume 
> of seafoods used. 
Sea products are 
also a_ valuable 
source of  vita- 
mines. Cod liver 
oil is the first and 
foremost source of 
supply of  vita- 
mines A and D. 

Because of our 
food habits, bor- 
dering on a defi- 
ciency of certain 
important f 


tactors 
and eating chiefly 
foods which are 
cooked, we have 
every reason to en- 
courage the con- 
sumption of such 
delicacies as 
oysters and clams 
in the raw state. 
Of necessity such 











Fishing trawler tied up te unload catch of about 150,000 fish, and to obtain provisions for the next 
trip to sea, 
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products should be 
properly safe- 
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guarded against contamination. I 
recently had called to my atten- 
tion the similarity of oysters to 
milk. The percentages of total 
energy, protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron needed per man 
per day furnished by one pound 
of oysters and one pound of whole 
milk was as follows: 


Ovsters Milk 
Per cent Per cent 
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eee er 35 80 
Phosphorus .... 53 32 
NRMP SREE G Sere 136 6 


Now, of course, considering the 
price differential between these 
two foods, this thought is not ad- 
vanced with the idea that oysters 
will supplant milk in our food 
dietary. Milk was selected because 
it is one of the most widely used 
foods, particularly for growing 
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Top: Haddock are caught by dragging 
trawl nets over the sandy bottom in deep 
water at the fishing grounds several hun- 
dred miles off the Atlantic coast. When 
the boats are at the “banks” the men work 
day and night in six-hour shifts. 

Center: Fillets pass on aluminum plates 
through below zero temperature in thirty- 
eight minutes. Tissues of fish are kept 
intact and deep sea flavor sealed in. 
Bottom: Fishing laboratory of Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries under direction of famous 
scientist, Dr. Harden F. Taylor, former 
chief technologist, U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries. 


children and is well entrenched in the 
public mind as a nearly perfect food. 
Oysters have certain advantages over 
milk that make them rank high as a 
food, especially as a change in diet for 
those in ill health as well as those in 
good health. They are easily digest- 
ible; as previously stated, they con- 
tain two hundred times as much iodine 


as milk or eggs; they are rich in gly- 
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mines A, B, C and D. Conse- 
quently, a more perfect and well- 
balanced food than raw oysters is 
difficult to find. 

A few years ago we heard much 
about iodized salt and the adding 
of iodine to the water supply of 
great cities. The great difficulty 
| of these practices is to supply such 
| factors in a form in which they 
are readily assimilable by man. 
Where another form of life has 
performed this task and _ incor- 
porated the lime, iron, iodine, and 
phosphorus into its own body, it 
is easier for man to so incorporate 
these elements into his own system. 
From this it should be evident 
that the fish bring to_us these nec- 
essary factors in a form most use- 
ful to our needs. 

Our fisheries furnish us with 
more than two hundred fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of food fishes as well 
as a large variety of shellfish, in- 
cluding lobsters, crabs, sea craw- 
fish, shrimp, prawn, oysters, clams, 
and mussels, and other aquatic foods 
including edible sea weeds and the 
flesh of marine mammals. No two 
kinds of fish or shellfish are the same 
in quality, texture and flavor. There 
are red-meated fish and white-meated 
fish, oily fish and lean fish. It is there- 
fore possible to have a different water 
product on your menu nearly every 
day in the year. And yet the average 
American housewife knows the char- 
acteristic qualities of only a few fishes 
and does most of her buying on Friday. 

Eating is a natural habit; what we 
eat is an acquired habit. We have a 
liking for salmon, halibut, lobsters, 
crabs and caviar which tax the exist- 
ing supply. Yet our fishermen return 
to the water thousands of pounds of 


























cogen, an animal starch readily as- when cooked; and in addition, raw wholesome food fishes for lack of a 
similated and wholly digestible, even oysters are excellent sources of vita- (Turn to page 572) 
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“ WANT to go back again, but I hope there have not 
been too many changes. I like to think of the tolling 
evening church bells, the cows being driven home 

from the pasture, the shrill whistle of the train at six- 


fifteen as she rounded the curve at Fox’s Dairy. 

“I hope the old men are still sitting out on the scales 

Neal's Mills at twilight and that the motor age has not 
forever stilled the doleful ting-tang-ting-tang floating out 
from the anvil of the blacksmith shop.” 

Thus writes Odd McIntyre in his new book. He wants 
to return to the little town where he was born and spent 
his boyhood. I would advise against it. I have tried it and 
it simply doesn’t work. Not that those dear little towns 
change so much, but that we do. 

In the little town where I was born, Main Street has been 
For five or six blocks the curb is lined 
with automobiles. When I lived there the street had no 
paving and on court days the curb was lined only with 
farm wagons loaded with watermelons. Under each wagon 
half a dozen pigs ate the rinds. But even at the moderate 
price of ten cents I wouldn't care now to sit on Main 
Street and bury my face in a watermelon. 

The old mill dam has fallen into decay. It should not 
matter to me for I don’t believe I would enjoy wading 
through the brambles in its upper reaches to rob the black- 
birds of their eggs, nor would I care to swim across with 
a slab from the sawmill as a boat. 

I doubt not that the muskrats which still burrow in its 
banks could be caught in steel traps, but I don’t hanker to 
skin muskrats for twelve and a half cents each, nor would 
I care to have people hold their noses when I came into a 
room because of the aura of musk which surrounded me. 

The creek, the the court-house and the woods 
through which I rambled and dreamed my big dreams are 
still there. I visited them all in the one brief day which 
represented my coming back. But the boy I was is gone; 
the dreams I dreamed have come true or been abandoned. 

Right, oh! It is as it always has been, as it always will 
be and always should be! The dreams I dreamed those 
days alternated between a desire to be a black-faced come- 
diarr in a minstrel show, a drum major with nodding shako 
and a detective with a dark lantern and a false mustache! 

Other boys dreamed of the motion picture and made the 
They dreamed of the airplane and flew 


paved with cement. 


college, 


dream come true. 


it across the Atlantic. They dreamed of the automobile 
which now hums its merry way across the land. They 
dreamed of the radio which at this moment is bringing 


music a thousand miles to my living-room. 

What were my own silly dreams compared to these? 
I am making moving pictures with my own movie camera 
and projecting them on my own wall. I have allowed 
wild kids to take me up into the heavens in their airplanes 
and scare me till my hair would have stood up, had I any. 
In my garage are two of their fool-proof automobiles which 
have annihilated distance for me. If I don’t learn the 
“shag’’ from the two kids now in my living room it will 
be the only one of their dances I can’t do! 

All old times seem like good times, but they were not! 
Times never were as good as they are this blessed minute. 


in 


on 


Kids never had such opportunities to make good on their 
ideas. The oldster who sits like a croaking raven on a dead 
limb of the past and deplores present conditions is not fit 
to live in this age of pep, power and punch! 

In those “good” old days caveat emptor was a principle 
of law, the price of every article in a store was in cipher 
and the seller tried to get as much from the buyer as the 
traffic would bear. There were no business ethics and the 


merchant did not hesitate to lie about “all wool,” “‘solid 
gold” or “pure linen.” Let the buyer beware! 
In those same “good” old days, employes in stores 


The 


worked from seven in the morning till nine at night. 


factory in my town worked from six till six. Vacations 
were unknown. Competitors did everything to each other 


except fight, even rifle shots were not unknown. 

There were no bank examiners, or pure food and drug 
laws. It was considered good fun to trade a man a horse 
guaranteed as kind and gentle and then have the horse 
kick the purchaser’s buggy to splinters on the way home. 
Children were given pennies to take to church and dancing 
was considered immoral! 

These are the good times! These are the days of honesty 
in business! These are the days of consideration for em- 
ployes. These are the days when a merchant's word is as 
good as his bond. These are the days when “money back 
if you want it” has superceded caveat emptor. 

Vocational guidance and placement has taken the 
of underpaid child labor. Two weeks’ holiday and Satur- 
day afternoons off have replaced the long working hours 
of those “good old times.” Instead of robbing birds’ nests 
the Boy Scouts and similar organizations have taught boys 
bird conservation and wild flower appreciation. 

In this same wicked age when discontented old timers 
who long for the “good old days” insist that the present 
generation is wrecking the world, we find new groups of 
men like Kiwanis organized, without thought of personal 
profit, to teach each other and to practice the thought that 
human and spiritual values are of more importance than 
material ones: that the Golden Rule is not a musty saw 
of tiresome orthodoxy but a real, working rule of life: 
that business standards must be raised to the point where 
the buyer’s interests are those of the seller. Instead of 
buying the votes of the ignorant, we teach the development 
of an aggressive citizenship on the part of the intelligent 
voter. We try to make every man feel his community is 
his bank into which he must deposit as well as draw checks. 
In our time patriotism, community service, guidance of the 
young and aid for the under-privileged child are not 
thought of as charity but as “Ravina we leave, that the 
world may be better because we have lived. 

Old times times? The veriest nonsense! The 
world was never as good since God started it spinning as it 
is now! Never were there such opportunities for people to 
grow financially, educationally, spiritually as there are now. 

The kids we were in the old home town are gone. But 
the men we grew into are finer men than those who lived as 
we grew up. Why not recognize it and send up w hoops of 
joy ‘and paeans of praise Ce: the Right Now which is a wow 
of a time to live, laugh, love and brag about! 


place 


good 
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Dignity 


With a Monopoly by None 


By FREDERICK HOWARD SCOTT 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Westfield, Massachusetts 


T 

HINKING back to the days of 
my boyhood, I can recall a certain in- 
born feeling, which was of course 
nothing more than a reflection of a 
prevailing idea of the times, that 
teachers and preachers were elevated 
above the plane of ordinary men. Of 
these two callings I considered dignity 
a necessary attribute. When I came 
to years of independent thinking, had 
clearer views of life and duty and 
understood better what dignity. is, I 
came to feel more deeply than ever 
before the correctness of the popular 
opinion as to teachers and preachers, 
but at the same time discovered, or 
thought I discovered, that teachers and 
preachers ought not to have a monop- 
oly of dignity. 

The word dignity comes from the 
Latin “dignitas” which is formed from 
the Latin “dignus” meaning worthy, 
and this word we may trace to a 
Sanskrit word of similar meaning. The 
derivation would lead us to say that 
dignity is worthiness, or as applied to 
men, manliness. 

Every nation and every tribe has 
had its own idea of manliness; every 
man has his own, depending on the 
advance he has made toward a perfect 
manhood. Had we time we might prof- 
itably trace the development of our 
present ideal from those of the past. 
But I must leave that for you to do 
for yourselves. You will not need to 
go beyond the borders of your own 
commonwealth to find individual ex- 
amples of all the ideals of the past 
back to Adam. The unfittest have 
been preserved as well as the fittest. 
Even in our various callings we should 
probably find some who were several 
thousand years overdue when they ar- 
rived in this world. Why their advent 
had been so long delayed, I am unable 
to say, but of one thing I feel sure,— 
they were not given us as examples 
to be imitated. 


A High Estimate of Self 


First, to be truly dignified, one must 
put a high estimate upon himself, upon 
his capacities, his privileges, his des- 
tiny. Animals we all are, no doubt. 
In plan of structure we do not differ 
from the higher brutes about us. Our 
bodily organs correspond very closely 
with theirs in form and function. We 


have like appetites and passions with 
them. But the real man says to him- 
self, “Whatever my origin, whatever 
I was yesterday, today I am a son of 
God bearing his likeness, and possess- 
ing in some measure his powers.” Per- 
haps he can conscientiously add the 
reply of the French Christian to one 
who was making an argument against 
immortality, “Probably,” said he, “you 
are right, probably you are not im- 
mortal, but I am.’ The one who can 
honestly utter these words has the 
best possible safeguard against tempta- 
tion to do any mean or unworthy act, 
even when assured that no one but 
himself can know of his lapse. No 
fear of failure haunts him, his sleep 
is sweet, his mind tranquil, his enjoy- 
ment of all the good things of life are 
unalloyed. 


A High Estimate of Others 


But second, to be truly dignified in 
the best sense, we must put a corre- 
sponding estimate upon our fellow- 
men, must believe them to be of one 
nature with ourselves. We must not 
give credence to any doctrine of total 
depravity. God’s image is woefully 
defaced in many,—it is effaced in none. 
We need to do this in the first place 
to kecp that rational self-respect of 
which I have spoken from degenerating 
into what Horace Mann said, “More 
than anything else swells us into an 
infinite sham.” We must do it in the 
second place that we may have that 
profound sympathy for men which is 
the secret of great service to the world. 
One of the great dangers of what we 
call education is, that from the first it 
is liable to isolate those who have it 
from the masses who never can be 
highly cultured. This separation often 
becomes so great that the educated 
cannot enter into the life of the un- 
educated, cannot realize their needs, 
and are consequently cut off from in- 
fluencing them for good, while the edu- 
cated themselves suffer unspeakable 
loss. An educated man, isolated from 
the average of human kind by his 
education, is like a kite without an 
anchor or an ocean steamer without 
ballast. An education fitted and sancti- 
fied to the service of humanity,—that 
is indeed a “pearl of great price.” 

I might bring before you many il- 
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lustrations of what I have said. Space 
will permit me to barely mention one. 
Dwight L. Moody was a conspicuous 
example. Many ministers of the gospel 
were his superiors as scholars, his 
equal in sincerity and devoutness, who 
nevertheless hadn’t a thousandth part 
of his power, even among those of 
their own class, chiefly because their 
school training, their habits, removed 
them so far from the lives of average 
men and women that a profound sym- 
pathy with them was impossible. That 
Mr. Moody’s manhood was ampler, 
more symmetrical, few will doubt. By 
keeping up communication witlt the 
masses he so broadened and deepened 
and strengthened himself that min- 
isters themselves were glad to sit at 
his feet as disciples. 


The Dignity of Labor 


Third, a dignified man must be a 
laborer. Many people seem to think 
that the necessity for labor is a result 
of Adam’s transgression, a token of 
God’s displeasure, and that in propor- 
tion as we free ourselves from it we 
become true men. If Adam had only 
maintained his integrity, there would 
have been no death in the world, no 
pain, no toil. Trees laden with all 
kinds of luscious fruits would have 
grown above our self-made tables, or 
at least in our self-weeded gardens. 
The lion and the lamb would have 
lain down together, neither outside the 
other, for the lion would have had no 
relish for lamb in any form. The 
sportive shark and the contemplative 
codfish would have hobnobbed together 
in most affectionate fashion. The whole 
animal creation would have constituted 
a happy family such as it never en- 
tered Barnum’s mind to conceive. 
Where this family would have lived 
I must leave you to imagine. A single 
pair of codfish multiplying as now, 
except for enemies to devour, would 
pack the oceans solid in a generation. 
But according to both Bible and sci- 
ence the command, “Be fruitful and 
multiply” was given to all the inhab- 
itants of the sea long before the ad- 
vent of Adam. Where and when this 
curious idea originated I am unable 
to say. The careful student of scrip- 
ture will find, I am confident, no war- 
rant for it therein. In Nature, equally 
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with Scripture a revelation ot the Crea- 
tor, we find, so far as I know, not the 
slightest fact or suggestion to justify 
the notion that the necessity for labor 
is a misfortune. We are born ‘with 
apacities and powers, but with neither 
nor characters. Attain- 
and characters never come to us 
activities of our 


attainments 
ments 
except through the 
own powers, Stagnation is death every- 
and in mind. Raw 
are supplied in 


matter 
materials for 
abundance. 
upy us through everlasting ages are 
ecrets lie hidden in every 
corner of the universe. But we must 
earch out coal and ore: we must dili- 
gently inquire of Nature if we would 
know her laws; we must discover her 
secrets; if lightning is to do our bid- 
ding we must find means to tame and 
harness it. For all Africa and for all 
Asia, Nature has done her part of the 
work for thousands of years, and yet, 
the miserable generations rise and suf- 
ter and perish like so many swarms of 
insects on the banks of the Nile and 
the Ganges. Nor Nature show 
any symptoms of impatience at their 
delay, with awful tranquility she waits 
for their part of the work to be done. 
But when I say we must all be 
laborers, you will not understand me 
to mean that every man should shovel 
gravel or carry a hod. Our plain duty 
is loyalty to the highest welfare of 
humanity. Any employment which 
ministers to this welfare is honorable. 
For any individual that employment 
is most honorable in which he can make 
the best man of himself and at the 
same time contribute most to others. 


where, in 
our us¢ 


Problems enough to oc- 


before us: 
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Independence in Thought and Action 


Fourth, independence in thought 
and action is characteristic of dignity. 
he man who permits others to do his 
thinking for him in politics or religion, 
or in whatever else is within his reach, 
is anything but manly. As I have in- 
timated, we must go among the masses 
if we would move them and preserve 
and increase our own strength. But we 
make a fatal mistake if we lose our- 
selves in the mass. We must keep our 
own compass and know our own road. 
It will sometimes be necessary for us 
to stand when the mass runs from 
danger or from duty. Standing we 
may stop the flight or we may not. 
But we shall save our self-respect, gain 
the respect of the mass, and very likely, 
in due time have the pleasure of see- 
ing it come our way full run. 

Truthfulness 

Fifth, truthfulness is an essential 
element of dignity. By truthfulness I 
mean something more than merely 
speaking the truth. A truthful man 
to me is one who lives to the truth, one 
who is honest, sincere, free from guile 
of every sort; one who abhors all dark 
Ways, vain tricks, subterraneous de- 
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vices, indirections of any and _ all 
kinds; one who would not scrimp lime 
or hair in mixing his mortar, or pack 
the best apples at the ends of his bar- 
rels; one who would take pains to see 
what he wishes to sell as if he desired 
to buy; one who would be ashamed 
to build himself up on his neighbor’s 
necessity ; one who would be as care- 
ful of a political opponent’s reputation 
as of a political associate's; one who 
believes that in any contest, fair play 
is better than victory. 


Humility 


Again, humility must be counted an 
essential element of dignity. This is 
not opposed to the high estimate of 
one’s self which I have already men- 
tioned. There is a great gulf between 
being “poor in spirit,” as the good 
Book has it, and being spiritually poor. 
By humility I mean such a conscious- 
ness of our own imperfections as comes 
from drawing our heads out of the 
sand, climbing some eminence, getting 
broad views of worlds of matter and 
mind and holding communion with the 
Infinite Father and Maker of all. Hu- 
mility like this will breed in us what 
one calls “a noble discontent” and give 
us the earth for an inheritance. Pos- 
sessing this quality as we ought, we 
shall be very tolerant of the opinions 
of others, very charitable in all our 
judgments. 

Think for a moment of the negative 
side of the subject. If what I have 
already said be true, it must follow 
that clean, white, soft hands, symmetry 
of body, unscarred and unwrinkled 
faces, wealth, station, pedigree and 
other externalities, are none of them 
essential. For such hands may indicate 
abstinence from useful toil, may ac- 
company an inward impurity which 
breeds disease in all it touches: an 
empty sleeve may be eloquent of lofty 
sacrifice in behalf of all that freemen 
hold dear; a scarred face may be the 
token of some battle bravely. fought 
in the interest of humanity, a sign that 
some heroic engineer counted his own 
life not too dear a price to pay for the 
safety of those entrusted to his care; 
wrinkles may be the tracks of heavy 
trains of thought or the furrows 
ploughed by sorrows and _ sufferings 
that have stirred and mellowed us for 
the deeper rooting and the more abun- 
dant fruiting of the Christian graces; 
poverty in the goods of the material 
world may be a sign of wise invest- 
ment, of the exchange of the perish- 
able for the imperishable; station and 
office is a mere accident which is no 
certain sign of character. Washington 
was dignified in the Presidential chair. 
He was more dignified when he pre- 
ferred the retirement and peace of Mt. 
Vernon. Grant was dignified as the 
commander of all the armies, not less 
dignified, when as a private citizen, in 
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modest garb, with simple speech and 
unaffected manners, he made a tour of 
the world receiving the homage of the 
rulers of the earth. Most dignified of 
all was he when, betrayed and im- 
poverished by the wolves he had 
trusted, he came back from the grave 
to write his wonderful book that his 
loved ones might not suffer, and then 
retired to the mountain calmly and 
patiently to wait for the chariot to bear 
him away. 

A high office is not to be lightly 
esteemed. If obtained without dis- 
honor and administered as a trust it 
may be an adornment and a means of 
enlargement. Doubtless Washington 
and Lincoln and Grant were larger 
and better men because of the offices 
they held. But that was because they 
were imperial men to begin with. Cap- 
ture a Digger Indian, give him a full 
course in Turkish bath and_ barber 
shop, dress him in faultless style, 
mount him on the presidential chair 
and you do not dignify him, you only 
take away some of his picturesqueness 
and emphasize his native deformity. 
When office-holding gives a new curve 
to a man’s backbone, makes him strut 
or part his hair in a new place, you 
may be sure the man is anything but 
imperial and his office will constantly 
belittle him. 

If I am correct in my contention, 
dignity is an element of character and 
not a characteristic of any occupation. 
To be dignified is to be manly, not to 
be teacher or preacher or lawyer or 
blacksmith or tailor. There is one 
moral code for all. We cannot evade 
responsibility by choice or change of 
employment or by keeping out of em- 
ployment altogether. 

“Banished we may be from the en- 
joyment of God, but never from his 
dominion. There is no power of ex- 
patriation. There is no neighboring 
universe to fly to.” And even if there 
were, it could bring us no deliverance, 
for the code is in us and a part of us. 

As Kiwanians, I trust we may al- 
ways conspicuously display the badge 
of dignity, that we may in the highest 
sense be dignified citizens of our com- 
munities, putting a high estimate upon 
ourselves and upon our fellows; count- 
ing it a privilege to labor; keeping our 
own compass, holding opinions which 
will not change with wind or the ward 
in which we live; speaking and living 
to the truth, scorning tricks, evasions, 
subterfuges, indirections of all sorts; 
cultivating humility, charity, courtesy 
and all the other manly qualities of 
mind and heart. 

By so doing we shall demonstrate 
that under the banner “We Build” we 
stand ready to lend our aid only to 
those projects which will be a credit 
to a band of men whose letter “K” 
rests on the badge of “Dignity’— 
Kiwanis. 
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Adequate Preparation for 1930 


REPAREDNESS is essential to good club adminis- 

tration. Even though we may differ in our views as 

to military preparedness for war, we surely must 
agree that adequate preparation is the means to the end of 
a better year in club functioning and achievement. 

The present officers have a part to play in preparation 
for the new administration. They should plan for an ex- 
cellent annual meeting with a program that will interest 
because it is “different.” The Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws has ben recently amended by the International Board 
of Trustees, providing for annual club meetings in Octo- 
ber or November instead of November or December. Each 
club should amend its by-laws to provide for an earlier 
annual meeting so that the new officers will have ample 
time to make adequate preparations for their administra- 
tion in 1930. While a few clubs will desire to hold this 
annual meeting late in October, all clubs should provide 
for it in November. 

The club members have their responsibility in a pro- 
gram of preparation for a better year. They should see 
to it that the very best men are chosen for the new officers. 
Leadership is essential in Kiwanis. The president especi- 
ally must possess leadership if the club is to have a success- 
ful administration. Fitness, and not friendship or pre- 
judice, must be the basis for the choice of all officers. 

Leadership training is a vital part of a preparedness 
program. It is hoped that many districts will provide divi- 
sional training schools for club presidents and secretaries 
in December or surely early in January. In any case, the 
new presidents of clubs should see that the other officers 
and directors and committee chairmen are properly in- 
structed. The Manual for Club Officers and leaflets of 
committee suggestions are the text books. 

The new presidents immediately upon election’ should 
begin their preparations for their administration on Janu- 
ary 1. By no means should they neglect the opportunity 
afforded them by an early election. They should study 
the past and give creative thought to the development of 
plans and objectives for the new year to insure a year of 
better club functioning and achievement. These thoughts 
and plans will be more definite and clear if put into written 
form. 

Adequate preparation also requires a meeting of the new 
Board of Directors before January | so that the president 
may present his ideas and plans for the new year to his 
Board and secure their reactions and their own contribu- 
tions of thinking for a successful year. Club success re- 
quires Board leadership. The united wisdom of all under 
the guidance and inspiration of the president will secure the 
most effective results. This meeting should prepare a defi- 
nite statement concerning the administrative policies and 
service objectives of the new year which can be presented 
to the members. 

Adequate preparation also requires the early and careful 
appointment of committees by the president. While he is 
responsible for the selection of his committees, he should 


seek as much counsel as possible from his fellow officers 
and directors. These committee appointments shouid be 
completed as promptly as possible so that the committees 
themselves may have time for preparation before January 
1. The president may well meet with each committee at its 
first meeting and pass on his ideas as to its work. He 
should see that each committee is supplied with the leaflet 
of suggestions for that committee. Too many presidents 
appoint committees and then proceed to forget them. They 
should instruct them and foster them for the best results. 

Financial preparedness is basic to a successful adminis- 
tration. No matter should receive more careful thought 
on the part of the president and his Board than the budget 
for 1930. Club success is dependent upon sound finances. 
In the last analysis, the budget determines the year’s ac- 
complishments. It is useless to approve policies and ob- 
jectives that cannot be squared with the budget. Finan- 
cial plans should include, therefore, not only the expenses 
for club functioning but also provide for the activities in 
service that are planned. 

By wise preparation much can be done to insure at- 
tendance at the district and International conventions. In 
the budget, provision should be made for such share of the 
expenses for delegates as each club is in the habit of defray- 
ing, and in determining the objectives for the year, it would 
be well to fix a certain goal of attendance of members as 
well as delegates from each club at both conventions. 

Preparatory plans should also include the programs for 
club meetings. Experience shows clearly that effective pro- 
grams are the result of careful planning. Some clubs pre- 
pare a general schedule of meetings for a whole year, 
others for six-month periods. But no clubs can afford to 
do less than plan their program schedule for three months 
in advance. This insures not only worth-while programs, 
but also that diversity of programs which is necessary to 
interest all members and to use the time to the largest ad- 
vantage for all. Suggestive quarterly schedules of pro- 
grams are made available each quarter by International 
Headquarters. In December be sure that your programs 
for the first quarter of 1930 are planned. This prepara- 
tion will give you a fine start on 1930 meetings. 

All plans in preparation for the new administration 
should climax with the installation of the new officers at 
a regular or special meeting of the club. Kiwanis does not 
favor any fixed ritualism for any such occasion, but experi- 
ence assures us that an installation service developed with 
originality can be of large value in impressing upon the 
new officers their responsibilities and in creating an enthusi- 
astic spirit of codperation for the new administration. 

Good preparation in 1929 will mean a better administra- 


tion in 1930. 
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Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1928 


Ill. Modesto, California, Wins in Blue Division 


Introduction 


HE Modesto, California, Ki- 
wanis club herewith presents 
the detailed records of serv- 
ice rendered during the year 1928. 
This is done with a triple purpose in 
mind: namely, (a) to summarize the 


work of the year for the information 
of the membership, (4) to serve as a 
guide for the activities of the club for 
the year 1929, (c) to acquaint the dis- 
trict and International with the work 
which this club is accomplishing. 

In order to better understand the 
significant features of the report, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the 
Mudesto Kiwanis club was the fourth 
national service club to be formed in 
Modesto, a city of approximately 
twelve thousand population. The city 
is without factories or industries except 
those incident to the processing and 
marketing of the diversified agricul- 
tural products of the surrounding 
country. 

Though the citizens are progressive 
in the organization of codperative con- 
cerns, they looked with distrust upon 
the organization of clubs which might 
weaken the Chamber of Commerce, or 
which might increase the number of 
competitive social organizations within 
the city, with the result that the orig- 
inal building of the club in 1923 was 
actively opposed both by the other 
clubs and by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The activity of the club has, there- 
fore, been along the lines of develop- 
ing community coéperation, and in in- 
augurating for community 
effort rather than toward large finan- 
cial outlay since the membership is not 
capable of this form of service. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESTABLISHED 
ACTIVITIES 


Acti 


projects 


(y neral 


ity of the Public Affairs 
Committee 

Our continued and aggressive sup- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce 
through furnishing workers was rec- 
ognized by electing five Kiwanians to 
the board of their directors, composed 
of fourteen men. A Kiwanian was 
chosen president. 

Activity of Under-Privileged Child 


Committee 


Efforts extending over the past two 


years culminated in the formation of a 
community welfare council with rep- 
resentatives from thirty-one welfare 
agencies, the other service clubs in- 
cluded, who joined in electing a Ki- 
wanian as general chairman. This 
council works as a unit with the vari- 
ous divisions of the city and county 
government which are concerned with 
welfare work, and makes the allot- 
ments of the relief work which the 
member units render during the year. 
Such a plan was three years previously 
definitely turned down and pronounced 
impossible. 


Inter-Club and Good-Will Commuttee 


The policy of stimulating inter-club 
cordiality and therefore codperation, 
was continued by holding joint meet- 
ings with other local clubs, and 
through invitations extended to other 
clubs to be present at our meetings 
which were of general interest. These 
courtesies have been returned by the 
other clubs of the community. 


Agriculture Committee 


Continuance of our program for 
strengthening the relationship between 
the city and country was carried on by 
participating in farmers’ meetings, fur- 
nishing entertainment for the same and 
by having farmer organizations as our 
guests at programs which emphasized 
farmers’ problems and in which they 
furnished the speaker. 


Under-Privileged Child Committee 


Our efforts were continued to bring 
about a school health program which 
we initiated through establishing a free 
milk dispensary for children who were 
in need and underweight. This pro- 
gram is now operated under the direc- 
tion of school nurses employed by the 
schools, but the milk is still supplied 


ee ee ee eee ee 


This is the third of the Effictency 
Contest reports to be published. The 
report of Benicia, California, winner 
in the White Division, will be pub- 
lished in the December issue. These 
reports cover the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1928. The 
awards were made at the Milwaukee 
Convention. The contest was conducted 
by the Special Committee on E fficiency 
Contest, of which C. Pinkney Jones 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, was chaitr- 
man, 
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by contributions from the Kiwanis club 
and by other contributors including 
two of the other service clubs, which 
have joined with us. 

The need for financial assistance by 
many of the young men and women 
attending the local college caused us 
to try to start the idea in the commun- 
ity of establishing scholarships and 
loan funds under conditions approved 
by the faculty of the college. Our con- 
tributions to such funds have been fol- 
lowed by several other organizations, 
to the material benefit of under-priv- 
ileged students. 


INITIATION OF NEw PoLticieEs 
Public Affairs Committee 

The club interested the Chamber of 
Commerce in sanctioning a complete 
occupational and industrial survey of 
the city, and then through the utiliza- 
tion of college classes, completed such 
survey and furnished the facts to the 
local school authorities and to the 
Chamber of Commerce to serve as a 
guide in school and Chamber of Com- 
merce programs for the year. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Committee 

The facts assembled in the survey 
were studied by the Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement Committee and 
used as a basis for their program of 
advice and counsel. The survey is 
being kept up to date for this purpose. 

An active list of vocational advisors 
in the club membership is being kept 
up. Fifty per cent of the membership 
have signed up to give vocational talks 
along their own business lines, and one 
hundred per cent of the membership 
indicated their willingness to codperate 
by giving individual counsel. This 
program is being worked out in the 
closest harmony with the school offi- 
cials, several of whom are members 
of the club. There were more jobs 
provided than students available for 
the positions when college classes 
opened in September. 


Public Affairs and Agriculture 
Committee 

Beginning in the middle of the year 
the club decided to actively support 
the State Department of Agriculture’s 
4H Clubs. In addition to attending 
meetings where the boys and girls re- 
ceived their honors, we had them put 
on a program at the club and enabled 

(Turn to page 577) 
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tee? 
Hen or Evg: 


There has always been and will always be, for the 
frivolous-minded, the problem of which came first, the hen 
or the egg. There is no such problem in Kiwanis, but at 
times objectives become controversial in a Kiwanis club. 
One group wants to build a swimming pool; another wants 
to build an airport. The battle wages good-naturedly as 
a rule; at times a bit less so! 

Most controversies arise because the problem places the 
cart before the horse. Had the matter been approached 
from the right angle there would have been no debate. 
City improvements are now so well known that all Kiwanis 
clubs know of half a dozen improvements which could be 
made in the home town. All are desirable, but men differ 
as to which is the most important. 

The vital, practical issue is not which is the most artistic 
or would bring the club the most glory, but which can the 
club afford. 

That club which first looks at a civic betterment prob- 
lem from the eyes of the amount of money which can be 
spent by the club without crippling it, will be much less 
likely to debate what the club shall do. Let the coat be cut 
according to the cloth, and the problem is lessened. 

It is unwise for any Kiwanis clubs to undertake a civic 
improvement, the cost of which will run over a period of 
years. The best objective is that which can be started and 
finished in the term of office of the then leaders of the 
club. The next administration will have ideas of its own. 
If it inherits an objective from a former administraton it 
cannot be expected to work on it with the enthusiasm of 
its originators. 

The real problem of a Kiwanis club choosing between 
various needed civic improvements as an objective, is one 
of finance and not of what is most needed. If the club 
can establish and complete a playground, it is better than 
starting a civic center which will break its back in the 
building and require drives and sacrifices to complete. 


“<@ De 


The modern widow’s chief solace is to polish 
her husband’s golf trophies. 


8 De 
Rich Men Serve 

The greatest phenomenon of the present administration 
in the United States is the number of wealthy men who 
have seen that they owe the government their services, and 
who have accepted positions in the government service at 
a very few thousand doilars a year despite their large 
incomes. 

Ogden L. Mills, whose salary as Undersecretary of the 
Treasury would not pay one quarterly installment of his 
income tax; Joseph Potter Cotton, Undersecretary of 
State, a millionaire; Charles Evans Hughes, rich son of 
a rich man, as Solicitor General, and Patrick J. Hurley, 
Assistant Secretary of War, are just a few of many who 
could be listed as men of wealth giving their time and 
talents to the government for a pittance. 
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This is one of the most encouraging evidences that good 
citizenship is daily becoming more valued. it is an evi- 
dence that there is a leaven working in our people which 
makes them see that the country which gave them their 
wealth is entitled to their services. 

When nationally known wealthy men can give their 
time and talents to the national government, it is not too 
much to expect of men of less wealth that they accept the 
less exacting positions in the municipal offices in the towns 
and cities where they have made their money. 

The best way to rid a community of unscrupulous politi- 
cians is for business and professional men to accept the 
offices, put them on a business basis and then turn them 
over to honest and sincere successors. This is the highest 
type of citizenship, and any man willing to make such a 
sacrifice should have the encouragement of every voter 
with civic pride, regardless of party affiliations. 


“t De 


A few people are crooked from hard work, but more 
people get crooked trying to avoid it. 


«t D 


Aye 

An animal lives five times the years needed to attain 
its full growth, so we are informed by physiologists. A 
dog grows until he is two years old and lives ten or more 
years. It takes five years to make a horse out of a colt; 
he lives to twenty-five. 

It takes twenty-one years to make a man out of a boy. He 
should ‘live to be one hundred and five years of age but 
doesn’t. He lives half that long in years and worries the 
rest of his life out of himself by the monotony of his job. 

One cannot imagine a dog at the age of nine sitting 
around worrying because he has only twelve months to live, 
or a horse of twenty standing awake half the night worry- 
ing because he has only five more years of good grazing 
in the meadow. 

The only known remedy for worrying is activity. As 
the activity in one’s occupation becomes monotonous, we 
must learn a lesson from the farmer and diversify our 
crops. Let us avoid monotony but continue activity by 
ceasing to think so much of ourselves and thinking more of 
others. 

There is no better way of doing this than by trying to 
make the town which has given us so much of opportunity, 
a home of better opportunities. Let us offer the children 
better opportunities in life than we had, when we started 
from scratch. There is no better way of lengthening our 
lives than by trying to make the lives of others brighter 
and happier. 

All Kiwanians live in luxury. We have all the comforts 
and joys of modern civilization, the like of which have 
never been known by any other people in any other time. 
These things we took out of the towns in which we prac- 
tice law or medicine, conduct factories or businesses. Cer- 
tainly we owe to that town something for the room we have 
occupied in it all these years. 








THE 


In an honest attempt to pay hack part of what we have 
taken out, to make a deposit against the many checks we 
have drawn, we not only justify our existence but add 
to our own lives by diversifying our mental crops 
undis- 
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years 
and thinking of other things beside ourselves. The 
putable result is that time flies and the days seem to be 
shorter than they were. 

Let’s get busy and help fertilize the fields out of which 
we harvested our crops of dollars and happiness. Let’s 
make it easier for the next group to get its dollars and hap- 


out of the same soil. 


piness 

It : a good old town ' We can show our love for it in 
better ways than having monuments of lettered stone 
erected to ourselves. A monument of good deeds stands 


longer and in le : sad surroundings 
Proper work in the home 
another hundred years in the 


make us live for 
fellow towns- 


will 
hearts of our 


town 


men. 
“t 
° . ; : : 
The United States Government has discovered 
, P ij ; } y 
that the Ne. monev fades. So aid the old. 
i 


He Brought His! 
His picture has just been added to the small group on 


the wall of the Kiwanis club of which he was a member. 


Those picture are of the members who, their earthly 
labors finished, have solved the great mystery. 

Two men looked at the picture. One remarked “He was 
a fine fellow! He always sent flowers to the sick.” 

“No, he didn’t!” answered his listener quickly. “When 


I was sick several of the 
He bri ught his. He 
brought them.” 

What a difference! Between taking and sending flow- 
sick is the same difference as between rendering 
personal service to an under-privileged child and writing 
an impersonal check for the community chest! 

It is far better to send flowers to another Kiwanian in 
the hospital than not to notice him at all, but it is better 
to go to him without flowers than to send flowers without 
going. We all have the “busy” excuse, of course. But 
half an hour at the bedside of a friend is easier to remem- 
ber than a funeral wreath at his graveside. 


boys sent me flowers. He didn’t. 


never sent flowers. He always 


ers to the 


+t }- 


Most of us have troubles to burn, but its another matter 


to make light of them. 


+t D 
The Eighty-Five Per (ent 
od 

One of the most successful executives of the age refuses 

look upon himself as a genius. One of the world’s 
greatest business doctors, he has probably cured more sick 
business establishments than any man living. 

His success is due to the fact that he works on the prin- 
ciple that eighty-five per cent of all business presents 
exactly the same problems of manufacturing, marketing 
financing and selling. He says that any man who thor- 
oughly understands these problems in one business can 
apply his knowledge perfectly to any other business. The 
fifteen per cent comes from specialists who supply the 
purely technical knowledge. 

This eighty-five per cent idea will hold good in every 
problem of running a Kiwanis club. Eighty-five per cent 
of men in any town are the same as eighty-five per cent 
of men in any other town. What will irritate, amuse, 
inspire men in one place, will do the same in another place. 

We cannot afford to devote too much of our time to the 
development of special interests for the fifteen per cent. 
They can be brought along with little trouble if we study 
the eighty-five per cent and get them going. 
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Here is the benefit of an international organization. Its 
objectives, its policies, its practices are the combined result 
of the experiences of over eighteen hundred clubs. All 
these, codified, combined and plotted in International Head- 
quarters, will apply to eighty-five per cent of the problems 
which occur in any one club. 

Few of the officers and members in a Kiwanis club realize 
what help they can get from International in their club 
Not half as much use is made of the facilities 
of the International organization as could be. We are all 
inclined to think that “our town is different’? when in 
reality hundreds of clubs in other towns have worked out 
exactly the same problem and the benefit of their experience 
is available to you. 

International does not think in terms of individual men; 
think in terms of individual clubs. It 
thinks in terms of compiled statistics. It knows that clubs 
which do not attend inter-club meetings soon become so 
localized that they successful. They know that 
clubs which call off meetings in summer will soon be on 
the sick list and require attention from the department 
of service to old clubs. 

So on down the line. International is free from preju- 
dice and looks at club problems from the analytical stand- 
point based on hundreds of similar situations. The club 
which is most successful carries its problems _to Interna- 
tional Headquarters for guidance and advice. 

International knows the eighty-five per cent, 
had a lot of experience with the other fifteen! 


problems. 


it does not even 


less 


and has 
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Me nm are like sheep, the y ar 17 é bette ran floc ks, 
for an any floc hk are a few which most 
of the will follou 


J 
go right; 


} 
others 
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Magazine Contents 


From time to time your magazine gets letters from good 
Kiwanians asking tor more news of the activities of the 
various clubs, what they are doing, how they financed | 
how they organized their ladies’ night and this and that. 
Your magazine cannot possibly usurp the place of a 
newspaper. Published monthly, its contents must 
sarily be prepared in advance that it may be printed and 
distributed to our far- flung membership on time. 


neces- 


The pages are limited, as they must be in any self- 
supporting publication. Here is a chance to boast a bit: 


from its beginning, THE Kiwanis MaGazineé has always 
paid its way with your one dollar and its advertising. But 
the value of a page can best be learned by sending for the 
advertising rates! 

Information about clubs can be easily obtained ; we have 
a department to help clubs in almost every conceivable 
activity. Do you want to build a concrete municipal swim- 
ming pool next summer or supply and furnish a playground 
for children? We can tell you how other clubs have 
financed such things, we can show you designs in concrete 
construction, costs and other details of similar projects. 

Hardly a proposition which a club can consider, on 
which we haven't valuable information which we 
can supply in much greater detail than is possible in the 


some 


limited space we can give to club activities in the pages 
of the magazine. 
Complete information has been gathered Headquar- 


ters; it is yours for the asking. Clubs wishing information 
can get it here as well as the addresses of the clubs which 
have engaged in such activities. 

We can supply you the facts on any such situation. 
You can adapt them to local conditions. Through the 
experience of other clubs you will avoid pitfalls and go 
ahead well informed on your project. 
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International Committees 


HE Standing and Special International 

Committees for 1929-1930 were published 
in the October issue, with the exception of 
the following committees which have just 
been completed: 


Standing Committees 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Virginia, 
Chairman 
Robert Frey, Ottawa, Ohio 
Roy M. Kirtland, North Central, Chicago. 
Adrian W. Phillips, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Harold P. Tompkins, Charleston, W. Va. 
Goop WILL AND GRIEVANCES 
Fred H. Sned, Atlanta, Ga., Chairman 
Frank C. Poling, Mansfield, Ohio 
Rudolph Roessle, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Dr. William P. Sims, Phoenix, Arizona 
Dr. Albert G. Woodard, Goldsboro, N. C. 
PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 
James P. Whyte, Swift Current, Saskatch- 
ewan, Chairman 
Charles D. Bruce, Vancouver, B. C. 
C. Gordon Lawrence, St. John, N. B. 
William S. McLennan, Montreal, Quebec 
John T. Truman, Hamilton, Ontario 
Special Committee 
UNITED STATES-CANADA WEEK 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Ga., Chairman 
Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 
George E. Snell, Billings, Montana 
J. Walter C. Taylor, Montreal, Quebec 
A. Heber Winder, Riverside, California 


United States-Canada Week 
NITED STATES-CANADA Week 
will be observed in 1930 in accordance 

with the resolution passed at the Milwaukee 
Convention. The period set for this occa- 
sion is the week in which falls the anni- 
versary of the Rush-Bagot Treaty which 
makes the period this year April 27 to May 
3. A special committee has been appointed 
by International President McDavid that 
will develop suggestions for the observance 
of this occasion. It is anticipated that for 
such clubs as may be able to incur the ex- 
penses, suggested sneakers both in Canada 
and the United States will be enlisted. In 
due time a bulletin will be sent to all clubs 
in regard to this matter by the committee. 








Board Committee Meetings 


HE Executive Committee held a regular 
meeting in Chicago on October 5 which 
was attended by all members of the com- 
mittee, International Secretary Parker and 
Assistant Secretary Kimball. A _ lengthy 
agenda of official matters required the earn- 
est attention of the committee for the entire 
day. 
The Finance Committee held a meeting 


according to usual custom on October 4, the 
day preceding the meeting of the Executive 
Committee. The current reports of the 
auditors were carefully studied and much 
discussion was also given in a general way 
in regard to the preparation of the budget 
for the first six months of 1930. 





International Council 


HE next meeting of the International 

Council will be held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 5, 6, and 7. The members of the Inter- 
national Council as is generally known are 
the International officers and trustees, the 
past International presidents, and the dis- 
trict governors for 1930. The chairmen of 
International committees are not members 
of the Council, but they are again this year 
invited to attend in order that they may 
have the opportunity of presenting the major 
features of their work to the district gover- 
nors from the point of view of securing 
their codperation during 1930. In conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the Council, there 
is held a meeting of the International Board 
of Trustees and also a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Past International Presidents. 





Convention Program Com- 
mittee Meeting 


HE International Committee on Conven- 

tion Program held a meeting at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, on October 19, following 
the convention of the Capital District. All 
members of the committee were present and 
President McDavid and Secretary Parker 
also met with the committee. A general plan 
for the program of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention was tentatively developed through 
much discussion and in which all members 
of the committee participated and contrib- 
uted some real suggestions. In view of the 
character of the host city the committee 
deems it wise to plan so far as possible a 
program that will allow a maximum amount 
of free time for the enjoyment of the ocean 
resort by the Kiwanians and their wives. 
We believe that this committee will pro- 
vide a most interesting program which will 
include excellent provision for addresses, 
Kiwanis business, conferences, etc., and still 
give unusual opportunity for the enjoyment 
of the special advantages offered by At- 
lantic City. 


Display of Both Flags 


HE friendship between the United States 

and Canada has always been fostered 
by Kiwanis in every possible way. Our 
Harding International Good Will Memorial 
is a token of and continuing inspiration for 
the maintenance of this good will. In view 
of this spirit, many of our clubs already 
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display both the United States flag and the 
Union Jack. The International Board would 
urge all clubs to consider seriously carrying 
out a plan for the display of the flags of 
both countries in our International field at 
all meetings. Any clubs desiring, may secure 
them through International Headquarters. 





Early Annual Meetings 

LUBS are urged to revise their club by- 

laws to provide for earlier annual 
meetings in line with the amendment to the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws which 
fixes the time for club annual meetings in 
either October or November. Some 
may desire annual meetings late in October, 
but most clubs will undoubtedly prefer an- 
nual meetings in the second or third week 
of November. All clubs should plan to re- 
vise their by-laws so that their annual meet- 
ings come prior to December. The purpose 
of holding earlier annual meetings is to 
give ample opportunity for the new officers 
and new board to make its preparations for 
an efficient and vigorous administration to 
open on January 1 including the develop- 
ment of advance plans and objectives, the 
completion of the appointment of committees, 
etc. 


clubs 





Milwaukee Convention 


Proceedings 


HE proceedings of the Milwaukee Con- 

vention add another volume of large 
value for the education of Kiwanians and 
especially of district and club leaders. An 
“Official Club Copy” of these proceedings has 
been sent without cost to each club. Any 
members who desire to peruse these pro- 
ceedings should apply to the secretary for 
the loan of this official copy or better still, 
should order a personal copy from Inter- 
national Headquarters. Anyone holding an 
official position in district or club could make 
no better preparation than to purchase a 
personal copy of these proceedings so as to 
study them very fully. Copies may be ordered 
from International Headquarters at $2.00, 
postage prepaid. 





International Boys’ Work 


Conference 


HE Annual Conference of the Inter- 

national Boys’ Work Council was held 
in Toronto, October 28, 29, and 30. Past 
President Amerman, who is a member of 
the Executive Committee, had expected to 
attend and act as chairman of one of the 
luncheons, but was at the last minute pre- 
vented. In addition, International Secretary 
Parker spent two days at the conference and 
Past President Ross of Toronto attended 
some of the sessions, 











President, Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga 


r 


WO thousand tarmers and tarm- 
ers’ wives enjoyed with the Chatta- 
nooga Kiwanis club on August 23, the 
greatest of the seven annual Barbecue- 
Institute sponsored by that 
club. 

The annual event for the farmers 
is the high spot on the Chattanooga 
club’s program. New impetus was 
given to it this year by the background 
of an objective which should mean mil- 
lions of dollars to the farmers of the 
territory surrounding the city, partic- 


occasion 


ularly those who live in Tennessee. 

To emphasize the importance of the 
objective, and the value attached to 
the Institute by the club, International 
President Horace McDavid and Dr. 
M. F. Jackson, newly appointed Chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Agriculture, were invited as the 
honor guests to make the principal ad- 
dresse Ss. 

The key-note of the address of Dr. 
Jackson, around which a conterence 
between business men and farmers was 
built, was the development of a home 
market for the home grown products 
of this section. Kiwanis investigators 
found that nearly ninety per cent of 
the foodstuffs used in Chattanooga 
came from distant states; that Cali- 
fornia beans, Kansas potatoes, Georgia 
watermelons, and so on, supplied the 
local market while the farmers of East 
Tennessee, North Georgia and North- 
cast Alabama were shipping their prod- 
ucts north and east. The result has 
been that many crops in this section 
have been of no value to their pro- 
ducers through want of a market and, 
trom the other angle, Chattanooga con- 
sumers have been paying larger prices 
tor the shipped in edibles because of 
transportation charges added. 


oe 


Two Thousand Attend 





Chattanooga Holds Annual Farmers’ Institute 


Has Wide-spread Influence 


By W. G. FOSTER 


lo supply the remedy for this situa- 
tion, the Chattanooga Kiwanis club 
planned to inaugurate a 
movement in Tennessee, first for or- 


state-wide 





Top: W. G. Foster, President, Chattanooga Kiwanis 

elub. Left: Dr. Spencer J. McCallie, Chairman, 

Kentucky-Tennessee District Committee on Agricul- 

ture. Right: Andrew W. Smith, General Chair- 
man of Farmers’ Institute for 1929. 


ganized groups of business men to 
agree to use the home produce; and 
secondly, for an educational campaign 
leading up to the passage of legislation 
compelling farmers to grade, sort and 
pack produce according to certain 
standards. Lack of proper grading and 
packing was sited by business men in 
the cities to the Kiwanians as the prin- 
cipal reason for turning down Tennes- 
see products. 

Knowing that Dr. Jackson had led 
off in a Kiwanis program in Alabama 
which has resulted in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of Alabama 
products being marketed at home, the 
Chattanooga club enlisted him for the 
task of showing to business men the 
value of codperative buying of home 
grown products and to farmers, for 
their part in the coédperative move- 
ment, the importance of standardized 
grading and packing. Dr. Jackson ad- 
dressed the afternoon session at length 


Tennessee 


on the system used to develop home 
markets in Alabama and then shared 
in a conference conducted by James H. 
Morgan of the Chattanooga club, in 
which business men pledged themselves 
to work for codperative buying. 

The address of President McDavid 
was the feature of an evening session 
which was marked otherwise by music 
and hilarity. He told of the deep in- 
terest Kiwanis International feels in 
its objective of developing friendship 
and fellowship between the city resi- 
dent and the farmer. 

“Kiwanians,” said the president, 
“have sat down with the farmers in the 
country, have held meetings with them, 
have eaten with them. They have 
played together. The farmers have in 
turn put their feet under the same 
table with the fellows in town and 
participated in their meetings. As they 
become better acquainted with one an- 
other they are bound to become more 
appreciative one of the other, and the 
spirit of understanding and good fel- 
lowship does thrive and multiply in an 
atmosphere of this kind.” 

W. G. Foster, president of the club 
and Spencer J. McCallie, former gov- 
ernor of the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
trict and chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, shared presiding 
duties at the opening session in the 
afternoon. Dr. McCallie founded the 
annual affair seven years ago with an 
attendance of 125 farmers the first 
year, and has been its genius from year 
to year, but more lately he has con- 
tented himself with being the man be- 
hind the scenes. Andrew Smith, local 
textile magnate, was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the Institute. 
In addition to Dr. Jackson’s address, 
Mayor E. D. Bass of Chattanooga, 
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welcomed the farmers, and Howard 
Smith, of the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture, talked on farmers’ prob- 
lems. District Governor Clyde B. 
Emert was also a guest. 


The Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee again gave its 


assistance to the event, and Institute 
conferences were conducted by Uni- 
versity experts as follows: General 
Farming, R. M. Murphy; Dairying, 
C. A. Hutton; Poultry, A. J. Chad- 


well; Fruit Growing and Market Gar- 
dening, W. C. Pelton; Woman’s Sec- 
tion, Mrs. James A. Reagan, District 


Home Demonstration Agent in charge 
with Miss Lillian Keller of the Uni- 
versity and Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Edi- 
tor of the “Southern Ruralist,” as 
speakers. 

A conference of business men and 
county agents was held to discuss mar- 
ket conditions as relating to marketing 
and distribution of Tennessee farm 
products. Among those present at this 
session were the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the State of Tennessee and 
the State President of the Farm 
Bureau. 

The annual feast was served under 
the direction of Beverly Eaves, as 
chairman, with John Fletcher, Past 
President of the Chattanooga club, pre- 
siding at the evening session. Follow- 
ing the address of President McDavid, 
a “Federal Farm Board” man with 
Charles S. Coffey impersonating Alex- 
ander Legge, held a brief session until 
run off the stage by a new farm board 
consisting of comic sheet favorites, 
headed by Spencer McCallie as “Andy 
Gump.” Some professional entertain- 
ment was presented, a bit of music led 
by. Kiwanian Glenn Young, the pre- 
sentation of a number of capital prizes, 
and then a shower of souvenirs and a 
pair of uproarious comedy stunts led 
by Barney Strickland, chairman of the 
club’s Stunt Committee, and two thou- 
sand visitors left for their homes tak- 
ing with them the memory of a pleasant 
occasion as well as one which presages 
much substantial benefit in the future. 

Chattanooga has been an industrial 
city ever since it began to grow, imme- 
diately after the War between the 
states, and has thoughtlessly more or 
less ignored its agricultural surround- 
ings. For the past decade, the effect of 
the failure to cultivate friendship with 
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Dr. M. F. Jackson 
International Committee on 
Agriculture 


its farmers and neighbors and to make 
the city a profitable place for them to 
visit has become evident as a hamper 
to the city’s progress. The farm terri- 
tory in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, rich in possibilities for diversified 
farming, has been neglected and in 
many communities a lack of progress 
and actual poverty are evident. The 
Chattanooga Kiwanis club has made 
its chief goal the development of the 
farming territory within a radius of a 
hundred miles so as to make it con- 
tribute to the city’s progress. The club 
has a number of other projects in line 
with the objectives of International, 
but the lion’s share of its efforts are 
being directed toward correcting this 
glaring weakness. 

So tar, the club has been successful 
in establishing a wholesale curb mar- 
ket which is being largely patronized 
and is causing thousands of dollars to 
go into the products of home farmers 
instead of being sent to other states. 
Numerous enterprises of a less impor- 
tant nature also have been put over 
in various communities. Two picnics 
are held in nearby rural centers, and so 
popular has the club become among 
its rural friends that the name “Ki- 
wanis” is an open sesame anywhere a 
member of the club may visit in this 
section. The unselfishness of the serv- 
ice so far as any direct benefits that 
may accrue to the individual member, 
is concerned, is recognized by everyone 
and gives to the farm program of the 


Chairman, 
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club a tremendous “pulling” power. 

In addition to its state-wide market- 
ing campaign, the club is also embark- 
ing on a diversified farming develop- 
ment for its own immediate territory. 
The valleys in the Chattanooga area 
are rich and productive, although they 
have dealt rather in single crops and 
consequently in bad for the 
particular commodity in which they 
deal, have been impoverished. For the 
aid of these sections, but more largely 
for the millions of acres of hillside 
land which are uncultivated Kiwanis 
is planning to employ experts to tind 
the proper crops to encourage—for in- 
stance, sheep raising, which is believed 
to be especially adapted to this sec- 
tion, one of the few farm industries in 
which there is never a glutted market. 
Believing that the city cannot achieve 
substantial progress unless its neigh- 
bors too are progressing, the Chatta- 
nooga Kiwanis club is enthusiastic in 
its belief that its farm program is the 
vital work being done by any 
club and of far more permanent value 
to the city than the continual battle 
waged by business interests to secure 
new industries, welcome as those indus- 
tries always are, for the employes of 
these industries must be fed. 


seasons 


most 


A BEAUTIFUL report of the Far- 
mers’ Institute described in this article 
was prepared by Andrew W. Smith, 
General Chairman for 1929, beautiful 
in the sense of being so complete and so 
well bound in permanent form. A de- 
tailed index of the fifty-six-page report 
gives in chronological order the work- 
ings of the Committee on Agriculture 
from the time that committee began its 
work to the completion of its activities. 
The report includes samples of all the 
letters of invitation, cards, badges, pro- 
grams, song sheets, copies of letters sent 
out by chairmen of other committees, 
and itemized statements of all ex- 
penses, news clippings, and letters of 
appreciation. 

The complete planning of every de- 
tail in advance, of every function of 
the committees is noteworthy. 

The meeting was graced by the pres- 
ence of many distinguished govern- 
ment, civic, agricultural and educa- 
tional bankers, editors and business 
leaders. 


—Eduitor 
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( olorado-W yoming 


NE of the larvest conventions in the 

history of the Colorado-Wyoming Dis- 
trict assembled at Greeley, Colorado, Au- 
gust 18-20. Four hundred and sixty-five 
Kiwanians and visitors were in attendance, 
with seventeen of the eighteen clubs in the 
district represented. International President 
Horace W. McDavid of 


acted as the ofhcial 


Decatur, Illinois, 
representative. The ab- 
Edmond C. 
van Diest of Colorado Springs, who found 


sence of International Trustee 
it impossible to attend, was regrettable. 

In the evening of August 17 the district 
a regular meet- 
ing for the transaction of immediate business 
Sunday, the r8th, was 
as “Get Acquainted Day.” At 
there was a general social! gather- 


Executive Committee held 
before the district. 
designated 
2P.M 
ing at the country club. Visiting and golf 
were in order. Religious services were held 
at 8 P. M., a feature which proved to be all! 
that was expected of it and cleared the way 
for the regular business of the convention 
This service con- 
special music by the Teacher’s 
Quartet and Herbert Al- 
words of greeting to vis- 
Kiwanian Mayor E. H. Houtchens 
Thomas Welsh for the Chamber 
Dr. W. D. Armentrout 
representing other service clubs of the city, 
Governor Harry D. MacDonald 
responded. The Rev. Wilson P. Ard, presi- 
dent of the Denver club, furnished a very 
Dr. Clare B. 


the following morning. 
sisted of 
College Violin 
bright, baritone; 
itors by 
of Greeley, 
of Commerce and 


to which 


able and inspiring address. 
wea, °° ik 


leader, directed the 
singing 

Breakfasts for trus- 
tees, presidents and 


secretaries were held 
on Monday morning 
at 7:30, Rev. 
H. C. Benjamin of 
Pueblo presiding at 
the trustees’ break- 
fast; Dr. C. H. Car- 
penter, Casper, at 
that for the presi- 
dents; and R,. C, 
Lynn, Alamosa, at 
that for the secre- 
taries, 

The ninth annual 
convention opened 
formally at 9:15 Mon- 
day morning, with 
District Governor 
MacDonald 
ing. Invocation was 
given by Rev. E, J. 
Pipes of Golden. 
Gevernor MacDon- 
ald’s message won a 


with 


presid- 


splendid tribute of applause from the 
audience of genuine appreciation for the 
achievement recorded for the 1929 ad- 


ministration. He especially emphasized the 
administrative policies of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and the district child welfare pro- 
gram and urged that all of the district com- 
mittees give more active codperation to the 
administration. 

The reports of District Secretary Charles 
B. Browne, Colorado Springs, and District 
Treasurer A. M. McClenahan, Greeley, 
were also well received. 

John T. Haney of Colorado Springs gave 
the keynote address which, after a violin 
solo, was followed by brief messages from 
Lieutenant Governors William C. Kinkead, 
Cheyenne, Carl W. Kibbey, Loveland, and 
Frank B. Stone, Trinidad. 

The report of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee was read, Elmer B. Hicks, Love- 
land, chairman, not being present. 

Lieutenant Governor William C. Kinkead, 
Cheyenne, gave a report of child welfare 
progress in Wyoming which was followed 
by a discussion of future welfare work in 
the district. Kiwanian C. W. Blake’s report 
on child welfare progress in Colorado will 
be published in the “Messenger,” the district 
publication, it having been impossible for 
him to attend the convention. 

At the fellowship luncheon at noon, F. E. 
Merrill, president of the Greeley club, pre- 
sided and brief addresses were made by 
International President Horace W. Mc- 


David, Governor Harry MacDonald and 





The Ann Arbor, Michigan, Kiwanis club recently prepared a new outdoor playground and com- 
pletely equipped it with apparatus for the disabled children confined in the University of Michigan 
General Hospital at Ann Arbor. The Kiwanians have also installed another playground, larger than 
the above, on the roof of the institution, and employ two full-time social workers, who do recrea- 
tional work exclusively, for these children. 

years of age are cared for annually in this hospital. 


About five 
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thousand disabled children under twelve 


Past Governor Jack Greenawalt of Denver. 
The Teachers’ College String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Edythe Hoskinson, contralto, and 
Mr. Eugene Carter, violinist, provided some 
very lovely musical selections. 

For the afternoon session James D. Par- 
riott of Denver was the presiding officer and 
R. T. Phelps of Trinidad, song leader. The 
principal address was made by International 
President McDavid in which he stressed the 
administrative policies for the and 
deeply impressed his audience with his prac- 
tical A discussion of district com- 
mittee reports followed, after which another 
interesting and helpful address was made 
by Wm. E. Burney, Pueblo, on “Expansion 
and Extension.” ‘This provoked some dis- 
cussion on the matter of extension in the dis- 
trict 


year 


advice. 


which should bring some very good 
results. A conference was then held on club 
problems, the chief topic of discussion being 
attendance. 

That evening the Kiwanians and visitors 
enjoyed a barbecue and “Days of ’49” enter- 
tainment followed by a midnight frolic thea- 
ter party. 

The morning session of the final day, 
presided over by Carl P.f, Schwalb of Den- 
ver, provided for a round table discussion 
on “The Four Administrative Policies of 
Kiwanis International,” led by Si Hopson 
of Denver, in which a number of the dele- 
gates took part and which proved very help- 
ful to all present. 

The business session opened at 10:15 with 
Governor MacDonald presiding. Reports of 
the Credentials, Finance, Laws and Regula- 
tions, Resolutions and 
Elections Committees, 
were heard, and fol- 
lowed by the election 
of officers for the year 
beginning January r. 


The results were: 
Governor, Carl Ph. 
Schwalb, Denver; 
Lieutenant Gover- 


nors, G. R. McCon- 
nell, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; Dr. Homer R. 
Dietmeir, Longmont, 
Colorado; Charles H. 
Woodard, Alamosa, 
Colorado; and Dis- 
trict Treasurer, S. 
McFarland, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Cheyenne, Wryo- 
ming, was selected as 
the host city for the 
next convention, Cas- 
per and Douglas with- 
drawing in favor of 
the former. 

The business ses- 
sions throughout the 
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High school girls’ band which won first place in a band contest in which all high schools of the state 
competed, with their sponsors, the, Kiwanis Club of Seaside, Oregon. The neat, brand new uniforms 
were purchased by the club at a cost of $530. 


convention were for the most part well at- 
tended. Special music was_ interspersed 
with business and contributed greatly to the 
pleasure of the delegates. 

The women were delightfully entertained, 
a tea being provided Monday, a golf tour- 
nament Tuesday morning and a bridge 
luncheon in the afternoon. 

A golf tournament was the chief diver- 
sion of the Kiwanians Tuesday afternoon. 
The governor’s banquet was held in the 
evening with Governor MacDonald presid- 
Denver, act- 
Music was supplied by 


ing and Jack Greenawalt, 
ing as toastmaster. 
the Teacher’s College Trio and Tena Jor- 
genson, soprano. Awards for the various 
contests were announced as follows: Club 
Exhibits—First, Golden; honorable men- 
tion, Idaho Springs; 1928 Attendance Rec- 
ord—First, Trinidad; second, Fort Collins; 
third, Loveland; Club Attendance at Con- 
vention—First, Fort Collins; second, Long- 
mont; third, Denver. The principal address 
of the evening was very ably presented by 
Dr. Arthur Griswold Crane, president of the 
University of Wyoming at Laramie. 


% * * 


Loutstana--Misstsstp pt 

HE Louisiana-Mississippi District held 

the most successful convention in its his- 
tory at Monroe, Louisiana, September 9-10, 
with 288 in attendance. It was regarded as 
a fitting climax to what reports indicate and 
what members say has been the most fruit- 
ful year since the district’s organization. 

With Albert Marx, president of the Mon- 
roe club, presiding, the convention proper 
opened Monday morning at 9:45. Rabbi F. 
K. Hirsch gave the invocation after which 
an address of welcome was heard by Mayor 
Arnold Bernstein and responded to by Dr. 
G. T. Gillespie, president of the Jackson, 
Mississippi, club. District Governor Charles 
B. Cameron and International Trustee Wal- 
ter R. Weiser of Daytona Beach, Florida, 
were then introduced by President Marx 
and Governor Cameron, respectively. Fol- 
lowing this, Governor Cameron presented 
his annual message, which was well re- 
ceived. A roll call of the clubs with a two- 
minute response by each club president was a 
feature of the morning session. 

A well-balanced program furnished the 
members with helpful addresses, enlighten- 
ing reports, inspiration and wholesome en- 
tertainment. International Trustee Walter 


R. Weiser added much to the convention 
with his messages, the principal one of 
which was on “The Policies and Objectives 
of Kiwanis International.” 

Other interesting addresses were on “Ki- 
wanis and Inspiration” by V. W. Gilbert, 
Meridian; “The District and Lieutenant 
Governors” by Lieutenant Governor A. A. 
Wren, Baton Rouge; “History of Kiwanis 
and District” by Past Governor C. A, Ives, 
Baton Rouge; “Inter-Club Meetings” by 
Ernest M. C. Hawkins, Corinth. 

The Greenville and West Monroe clubs 
furnished the model luncheons while each 
club provided talent for the 
Greenville was awarded the trophy for hav- 


programs. 


ing the largest representation in proportion 
to the membership and distance traveled. 

Tuesday morning there were three con- 
ferences for presidents, secretaries, and trus- 
tees. The business session opened at 9:45, 
most of the business for transaction being 
the submittal of various reports, such as that 
of District Secretary L. M. Cooper, district 
committee chairman, convention committee 
and Milwaukee Convention, the selection of 
the next convention city and election of 
officers. 

Greenville, Mississippi, was chosen by the 
delegates as the next convention city. 
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Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Governor, John E. Doughtie, Monroe, Lou- 
isiana; Lieutenant Governors, E. R. Kauf- 
man, Lake Charles, Louisiana; Rev. S. E. 
McFadden, Rushton, Louisiana; Pat H. 
Eager, Jr., Jackson, Mississippi; and Harry 
R. Redwood, Columbia, Mississippi. 

The entertainment provided was excel- 
lent and consisted of music contributed by 
various individual artists and by the boys’ 
band, readings, sightseeing, golf and danc- 
ing. In addition the ladies were entertained 
with a barbecue at the country club and a 
bridge party. 

Effecting a stronger district organization, 
especially with reference to inter-club work, 
finances and extension is the aim of the 
closing and the incoming administration 
Prospects are strong for an even greater vear 
in 1930 in the Louisiana-Mississippi Dis 
trict, 


Pennsylvanta 

IGHT hundred and twenty-seven Ki- 

wanians and ladies were in attendance 
at the twelfth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania District at Hazleton, , Penn- 
sylvania, September 23-25, and one of the 
outstanding features was the hospitality 
manifested by the people of the mountain 
city. General Chairman Robert D. Quin 
and his able associates had arranged a very 
excellent program which was conducted 
very well and proved to be most instructive. 
Auto drives, bridge luncheons, etc., kept the 
ladies busy. 

All of the lieutenant governors of the 
district were present with the exception of 
Dr. Horatio W. Gass of the East Central 
Division who was unavoidably absent on 
account of illness. 

Of the past district governors, there were 
present: Ellwood J. 
James G. Sanderson of Scranton, Herbert 
A. Moore of DuBois, now an International 
Trustee, and Homer H. Swaney of Beaver 
Falls. 

International Trustee Arthur R. Ford of 
London, Ontario, represented International 
and Thomas B. Marshall of the Extension 
Department, the Headquarters’ Staff. 


Turner of Chester, 

















Some of the kiddies who enjoyed many happy hours last summer in the swimming pool constructed 


in Central Park, Cornwall, Ontario. 


e Kiwanis Club of Cornwall sponsored the idea and are 


paying for one-half the cost of the pool, which will be some over $2,000, the balance ‘being borne 
»y the city. 
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Many of the delegates arrived at Hazle- 
ton on Sunday and were entertained at a 
musicale in the Hotel Altamont Ball Room 
that evening. The concert included selec- 
tions by the famed Hazleton High School 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Kiwanian David J. Lewis and vocal num- 
bers by Miss Fernley Hildebrandt and Mr. 
Richard Kelshaw. 

Golf enthusiasts participated in a match 
at the Valley Country Club on Monday 
morning and at 8 o'clock that evening 
there was a reception for District Governor 
and Mrs. J. Belmont Mosser, followed by 
dancing at the Hotel Altamont. 

Ihe business sessions began at 9 A.M. 
Tuesday and were concluded at 4 P.M. on 
Wednesday. Offcers elected for 1930 were: 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, William F. Burress, Pittsburgh; 
lreasurer, Jacob C. Fisher, Devon; Lieuten- 


Csovernor, 


ant Governors, Chauncey D. Bond, York; 
Dr. H. E. Helling, Ellwood City; Robert 
D. Quin, Hazleton; Leon P. Bennett, Johns- 
town; Dr. Graydon D. Mervine, Lock 
Haven; Dr. William A. Hill, Reynolds- 
ville; Leonard B. Keck, Greensburg; James 
A. Logan, McKeesport; Rev. James W. 
Franklin; Dr. Carmon_ Ross, 
Dovlestown. 


Ramsey, 


Che 1930 convention will be held in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
speakers at the convention 
were: Dr. Clinton Wunder of Rochester, 
New York, whose subject was “The Truth 
about Hollywood”; William Lewis Butcher, 
Executive Secretary of the International 
Boys’ Work Council of New York City, 
who spoke on “The Problems of the Under- 
Privileged Child”; Mrs. Maude Belling- 
ton Booth of the Volunteer Prison League, 
New York City, on the subject “What 
Friendship Means in Prison”; International 
Irustee Arthur R. Ford and Thomas B. 
Marshall whose addresses were both in- 


Prominent 


structive and inspirational. 

The presidents’ and secretaries’ confer- 
ences were lively, bringing out in the dis- 
cussion, some points well worth remem- 
bering. 

The noon-day luncheon speakers were: 
Dr. William Mather Lewis, President of 
Lafayette College, Easton, and Dr. J. J. 
Walsh, Professor of Psychology of Colum- 
bia and Fordham Universities, New York 
( ity. 

High-class musical numbers were also a 
part of the program at these luncheons. 

Mr. Con McCole, noted humorist of 
Wilkes-Barre, entertained at the district 
dinner which was held in the Girls’ Club 
House of the Duplan Silk Company plant 
on Tuesday evening. Miss Helen Sada, 
special protegé of the Scranton club, and 
Mrs. James W. Ramsey of Franklin very 
graciously rendered several vocal selections 
at the banquet which was followed by danc- 
ing. 

Che Governor's Ball held in the Masonic 
Temple on Wednesday evening was a fit- 
ting climax. At this function Miss Louise 
Bellinghausen and her talented revue staged 
a specially prepared artistic program. 

Governor Mosser and the members of 
the convention committees were warmly 
congratulated on the success of the conven- 
tion which reflected such royal fellowship, 
intense interest and delightful coéperation 
among the clubs and which indicated a 
healthy growth of Kiwanis in the district. 


IVinois-Eastern Iowa 

HEN District Secretary Henry A. Dor- 

meyer called to order the get-together 
dinner meeting of the Peoria convention on 
September 23rd, every one of the more than 
five hundred seats was occupied and fully 
fifty Kiwanians had to be served elsewhere 
because there was no more room in the 
ballroom of the Pere Marquette Hotel. It 
was a most enthusiastic group that gathered 
for the opening dinner and everyone en- 
joyed not only that meeting but every meet- 
ing of a convention that was interesting and 
instructive. 

Governor Richard N. Howes in his mes- 
sage to the delegates commended his co- 
workers for their splendid work and co- 
operation. 

The principal addresses of the various 
sessions were made by International Treas- 





Panel of the tablet erected in the new Perth 

Amboy City, New Jersey, Hospital upon which the 

Kiwanis club is accredited with furnishing one 
room. 


urer Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, rep- 
resenting Kiwanis International, on “Inter- 
national Policies’; Dr. F. P. Hammond, 
Woodlawn, Chicago, on “Responsibilities 
and Opportunities of a Delegate to the Dis- 
trict Convention”; Rev. Joseph Burrows, 
Evanston, on “Immigration”; Preston No- 
lan, Chicago, on “Keeping Up with the 
Times”; Floyd Allen of General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, on “Trends 
and Policies in Modern Business”; Assistant 
Secretary George W. Kimball, Chicago. 

The Executive Committee met the after- 
noon of the 23rd, while conferences for trus- 
tees, presidents, secretaries, an open forum 
and music committee school were held in 
the evening. 

The golf tournament was the largest ever 
held in the district and the parade of floats 
depicting the activities of the clubs, in the 
opinion of International Treasurer Ray- 
mond Crossman, was the best he ever saw. 
Fully 20,000 spectators were on hand to 
witness the passing of the procession, fully 
a mile in length, as it proceeded through 
the streets of Peoria, with splendid delega- 
tions from Galesburg, Lake View, Pekin, 
Forest Park, Washington, Wyoming, Jack- 
sonville, Springfield, Lincoln, Princeville 
and many other places. 

Among the new features was a song con- 
test, which was won by the Lake View, Chi- 
cago, club, and the presenting of trophies by 
the past governors to various clubs for ex- 
cellent work in attendance, membership gain, 
under-privileged child work, public affairs, 
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efficiency, etc., all of which created interest 
in the proceedings. 

Nearly 800 attended the banquet in honor 
of Governor Howes and again every seat 
was occupied, Fortunately this was held 
in the Shrine Temple, but some had to be 
turned away for lack of space. 

The sessions closed on Wednesday noon, 
with the selection of Rockford as the con- 
vention city for 1930, and A. C. Callen of 
Champaign as district governor, Louis Fifer 
of Joliet as treasurer and Henry A. Dor- 
meyer of Lake View, Chicago, as secretary. 
Lieutenant governors elected are: George C. 
Kenry, Waukegan; Arthur J. Griffin, Albany 
Park, Chicago; Fred F. Lovell, La Grange; 
William H. McDonnell, Englewood, Chi- 
cago; Rev. Joel N. Gustafson, Fulton; 
Judge D. A. Hebel, Aledo; John V. Hoag- 
land, Galesburg; Noah L. Gordon, Lincoln; 
Charles J. Mitchell, Eureka; John Coleman, 
Mt. Carmel. 

The most important work of the conven- 
tion was the changing of the by-laws rela- 
tive to the financing of district conventions, 
whereby the registration fee will be changed 
to $2.00, and the per capita tax, including 
cost of bulletin, to $2.25, an increase of 
thirty cents. This will give the district 
officers more control over the convention 
and should increase attendance. 


Texas-Oklahoma 


ONORED by the attendance of three 

distinguished officials of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, the Texas-Oklahoma District 
convention held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, Sep- 
tember 2 and 3, was outstanding in many 
ways, including a new record for attend- 
ance, 1,500 delegates registering for the 
sessions. 

International President Horace W. Mc- 
David of Decatur, Illinois; Immediate Past 
International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings of Dallas, Texas, and International 
Trustee William O. Harris of Los Angeles, 
California, were guests at the convention, 
were speakers on the program, and enjoyed 
the festivities of the occasion. 

Hospitality of Tulsans was manifested on 
all sides, and nothing was left undone to 
provide for the pleasure and comfort of 
every visitcr to the convention. 

Judge E. L. Mitchell of Clinton, Okla- 
homa, who is serving as lieutenant governor 
of Division VIII this year, was elected dis- 
trict governor for 1930, succeeding Gover- 
nor L. A. McDonald of Denton, Texas. 
Lieutenant governors were elected as fol- 
lows: J. Frank Smith, Taylor, Texas; G. 
Curtis Clark, Corpus Christi, Texas; Guy 
E. Plumby, Beaumont, Texas; Robert G. 
Storey, Dallas, Texas; John R. Johnson, 
Mineral Wells, Texas; Floyd V. Studer, 
Amarillo, Texas; J. J. Glaser, Alva, Okla- 
homa; Rev. Ernest C. Webb, Elk City, 
Oklahoma; M. H. Sheppard, Chickasha, Ok- 
lahoma; and Dexter Moss, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Lubbock, Texas, was selected as the 1930 
convention city, after a spirited contest in 
which San Angelo and Fort Worth were 
competitors. 

Several minor amendments to the district 
by-laws were adopted, but the proposal to 
set up a council to consider nominations 
for district officials, similar to the method 
employed in the nomination of Interna- 
tional officers, was defeated. The amend- 
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ments providing for the establishment of 
standing Committees on Attendance and Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement and for 
making the Committee on Classification a 
Committee on Classification and Member- 
ship, were adopted. 

A loving cup, offered by the district to 
the division with the best attendance record 
during June and July, was won by Division 
VIII of which Judge E. L. Mitchell is lieu- 
tenant governor. A gong offered by the 
Tulsa club was awarded to the Clinton, Ok- 
lahoma, club, for the largest attendance per- 
centage at the convention, mileage consid- 
ered. 

The program arranged by Past District 
Governor Julian Bobo of Wichita Falls, in- 
cluded addresses by the International ofh- 
cers, Past District Governor Frank M. 
Bailey of Chickasha, Oklahoma, Past Gov- 
ernor and Past International Trustee Frank 
C. Smith of Houston and Past Governor H. 
G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City, while dis- 
cussions were led by members of a num- 
ber of clubs over the district. 

The general convention 
were in charge of Dexter Moss of Tulsa, 
and entertainment included dances Monday 
evening, an outing at Crystal Park, an 
amusement resort, Tuesday morning and 
bridge luncheons for the ladies. 


- * a 


New York 

RACED with the attendance of many 

Kiwanians whose fame and accom- 
plishment have become by-words wherever 
Kiwanis influences are felt, the New York 
District Convention at Lake Placid, Septem- 
ber 12-14, was one of unusual helpfulness, 
instruction and inspiration. 

International Trustee Carl E. Endicott, 
of Huntington, Indiana, was the official In- 
ternational representative. In his impres- 
sive and inimitable manner, Trustee Endi- 
cott delivered a splendid address to the 
more than 800 visitors on “Kiwanis as a 
Challenge,” and those who were fortunate 
enough to hear him on Friday evening at 
the Lake Placid-Marcy Hotel will long re- 
member the inspiration he stirred in the 
hearts of the diners gathered there. 

Governor Benjamin F. Welden presided 
at all sessions, and his able leadership and 
good fellowship were largely responsible for 
the dispatch of the many details of the con- 


arrangements 
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vention activities. The program was a busy 
one, starting with the wresting of golfing 
honors, without awards, on Thursday after- 
noon at the Lake Placid Country Club. 
Scores could not be obtained and modesty 
forbids the publication of rumored records 
on the splendid course placed at the dis- 
posal of Kiwanis visitors. 

Simultaneously an informal reception was 
given at the Lake Placid-Marcy Hotel for 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Welden and other ladies, 
by the ladies of the Lake Placid Kiwanis 
club. 

The evening of the first day was given 
over to conferences of district trustees, club 
presidents and club secretaries. Former In- 
ternational Trustee Lewis Mitchell of Buf- 
falo presided at the Trustees’ Conference; 
Governor Welden at the Presidents’ Con- 
ference; and’S. Howard Delaney of Syracuse 
had charge of the secretaries’ meeting. 

Divisional conferences were held early 
Friday morning, presided over by Lieuten- 
ant Governors William O. Cooley, Port Jer- 
vis; William A. Gardner, Amsterdam; G. 
Linneman Prescott, Rome: John R. Hous- 
ton, Geneva; and Albert Foote, Lockport. 

The convention was formally opened at 
9:30 Friday morning. The visitors were 
welcomed by President John F. White of 
the Lake Placid club and Immediate Past 
Governor William C. Wright responded. 
Following the introduction of International 
and district officers and Governor “Ben’s” 
message, the mornng session was given over 














The Victoria, B. C., Kiwanis Orchestra composed entirely of members of the club. 


Children taken to the circus by the Kiwanis Club of Kankakee, Illinois. 


to a broad discussion of the under-privi- 
leged child objective, with a most capable 
presentation by Past International Vice- 
President William C. Alexander of New 
York. Past International President George 
F. Hixson of Rochester also spoke briefly 
upon the responsibilities and opportunities 
of a delegate to the district convention. 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted 
to “Educating Kiwanians in Kiwanis.” In- 
teresting reports were given by Stephen O. 
Salmon, Endicott; George L. Winslow, 
Utica; Past District Governors Walter O. 
Lloyd, Poughkeepsie, and A. L. Danforth, 
Watertown; Karl G. Kafferberger, East 
Aurora; Fred C. Kreuscher, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn; Charles H. Sheneck, Amsterdam; 
Albert B. King, Rochester, and L. J. Kaley, 
Binghamton, chairmen of the various district 
committees. 

The Saturday morning session was spent 
in splendid presentations of papers by Dr. 
William C. Buntin, Staten Island; Dr. Al- 
bert D. Heist, Geneva; Arthur J. Lux, Sr., 
Utica; Dr. C. P. Segard and Theodore C. 
Wiehe of New York. Thomas B. Marshall 
of the Extension Department, International 
Headquarters, presided during the confer- 
ence hour on club problems. This was fol- 
lowed by “Kiwanis and Good Citizenship” 
by Loyal S. Wright of Chazy. 

Following the evening dinners at the 
various hotels, the Kiwanians and ladies 
gathered at the Palace Theatre for the an- 
nual quartet contest and presentation of 
newly elected officers and trophies. 

Ridgewood was presented with the Dr. 
Card Attendance Trophy; Rochester re- 
ceived honorable mention for having the 
largest number at the convention, (59 peo- 
ple); East Aurora received the Welden 
Trophy for agricultural accomplishment; 
and the Lewis Mitchell Efficiency Trophy 
went to Brooklyn. 

The following officers for 1930 were in- 
troduced by District Governor Benjamin F. 
Welden: Governor, Dr. Christian P. Se- 
gard, New York; Lieutenant Governors, 
Charles H. Cheney, White Plains; William 
L. Burnett, Poughkeepsie; Edward L. Sais- 
selin, Oswego; Frank C. Huntington, One- 
onta; John W. Glenn, Buffalo. Robert C. 
Hyde of Binghamton was re-appointed for 
the sixth consecutive year as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The large attendance at Lake Placid indi- 
cates an ever-increasing interest in such 
gatherings, it being claimed that more vis- 
itors registered than at any previous con- 
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vention held in the New York District. Al- 
though the rush and spirit of the immigra- 
tion of Kiwanis into any community places 
upon the host club a heavy burden of en- 
tertainment and reception, Jamestown has 
no fears for the success of the 1930 conven- 
Already plans 
are being laid to make next year’s district 
convention one of rare attraction and out- 
standing accomplishment in the progress of 
Kiwanis. 


tion in their beautiful city. 


O Ato 


HIO Kiwanians are back in their homes 

after having attended one of the best 
Ohio District history at 
Marietta, 30-October 2. The 
Marietta club staged one of the most unique 
and entertaining conventions on record and 
did it in spite of the fact that the town is 
the first “small city” to attempt such a feat. 


conventions in 
September 


The convention was attended by 1,085 

people, nearly 1,000 of whom were visitors. 
This number of record for 
Ohio Kiwanis although the 
total attendance has been exceeded at other 
similar events. 
Myers Y. Cooper of the State 
of Ohio headed a list of fine speakers dur- 
ing the Cooper, a 
member of the Lions Club of Cincinnati, 
Kiwanis work highly, especially 
that for under-privileged children. 

International President Horace W. Mc- 
David was the headliner among the Ki- 
wanis speakers and his message was one of 
the best ever heard at an Ohio convention. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
also had a fine message for the delegates 
and visitors and one which will be long 
remembered. Jules Brazil was on hand and 
did his job of entertaining in great style. 
Robert C, Dunn presided at 
all general sessions while lieutenant gov- 


Visitors is a 
conventions, 


Governor 


convention. Governor 


praised 


Governor 


ernors of various divisions presided over 
conferences, effecting their own divisions 
of the district work this year. Governor 
Dunn asked and assurances that 
special efforts would be made during the 
remainder of the year to put at least one 
new club in each division. 

J. Guy O'Donnell of Covington, past 
lieutenant the Ohio District, 
was elected governor. Governor-elect 
O'Donnell is the veterans of the 
Ohio District and has always been active 
in the workings of the district. He served 
three years ago as a lieutenant governor, 
but since leaving that office he has never 
slacked up in his active work wherever 
assigned. 

A feature of the convention was the adop- 
tion by the district of the plan of elections 
suggested in the Standard Form for District 
By-laws, whereby candidates are nominated 
in conference and placed before the con- 
vention. This procedure went into effect at 
once and the election was held under its 
provisions, proving highly satisfactory. 

Toledo was chosen as the convention city 
for 1930. The choice was unanimous, there 
being no contest after the spirited speech 
of welcome by Alfred A. Fair of the Toledo 
club. Toledo staged the district’s second 
convention in 1920 and memories of that 
event are still fresh in the minds of many 
Kiwanians who will go back there for old 
times sake if nothing else. 


received 


governor of 


one of 
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Lieutenant governors of the Ohio District 
elected at the convention were: Henry E. 
Cross, Bowling Green; Horace T. Zell, 
Xenia; William A. Axby, Harrison; John 
Pierce, Mansfield; Fred R. White, Colum- 
bus; William C. Ficken, East Cleveland; 
Rev. George Cross Baner, Akron; Dr. J. B. 
Wilkinson, Alliance; David H. Thomas, 
Girard; Orn R. Moore, Mingo Junction, and 
Hugh Hicks, Cambridge. 

The Governor’s Banquet was held in the 
new field house of Marietta College. The 
big structure easily housed the more thaa 
1,000 persons who were present. Suspended 
over the heads of the diners was the Mari- 
etta College boat shell, presented by the 
Kiwanis club several months ago. Irving 
O’Hay, noted soldier of fortune was the 
speaker of the evening and held his listen- 
ers spellbound for nearly two hours as he 
told of his experiences in seven wars. 

* * & 


Kentucky-T ennessee 

HE three hundred ana three Kiwanians 

who attended the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District convention at Crab Orchard, Sep- 
tember 4-6, were impressed with the splen- 
did organization the members of the Dan- 
ville club, as hosts, had built up and not 
once during the convention was there aught 
but praise for General Chairman Oliver A. 
Kays, also president of the Danville club, 
and all his helpers. 

Crab Orchard, because of the 
beauty of the surrounding country, the hos- 
pitality of the hosts and the historic interest 
of the place, proved to be an ideal conven- 
tion location, unmolested by the “hum- 
drum” of the busy city street, the clanking 
car wheels or even the noisy cry of the 
news lad. 

The registration and representation of 
the clubs was a disappointment. Of the 
sixty-one clubs in the district only forty- 


scenic 


three were represented at the convention. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, won the attendance 
prize which was based on the number pres- 
ent and distance traveled. 

One of the important transactions of the 
convention was the amending of the district 
by-laws so that future conventions will be 
financed by a per capita tax on all club mem- 
bers of 75 cents and a registration fee of 
$2.00 for men and $1.00 for women instead 
of the registration fees of $5.00 and $2.50 
for men and women, respectively. 

An amendment was also passed to include 
a district Committee on Attendance and by 
amendment, Division I was divided into 
two divisions so that there are now nine 
divisions instead of eight. 

The district was honored with the pres- 
ence of International President Horace W. 
McDavid of Decatur, Illinois, International 
Trustee Herbert A. Moore of DuBois, Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Moore. President Mc- 
David emphasized leadership training in 
speaking before the convention, while Trus- 
tee Moore stressed the administrative poli- 
cies, taking up the proposition of member- 
ship increase in established clubs, extension 
and localization of objectives. Their many 
contributions to the programs and discussions 
were appreciated by all. 

At the breakfasts for club presidents, sec- 
retaries and trustees which were well at- 
tended, the discussions were apt and to the 
point. An address on “Intelligent, Aggres- 
sive and Serviceable Citizenship” by Dr. C. 
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E. Allen of Center College was an inspira- 
tion to the hearers. Special interest was 
indicated in the reports of Spencer J. Mc- 
Callie, Chattanooga, on the work of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Wellington 
Patrick, Lexington, on Education. The Com- 
mittee on Education made awards for es- 
says, plays and poetry. 

The music was led by Song Leader Rum- 
sey B. Taylor of Princeton and the presence 
of the jackson, Tennessee, Quartet and other 
musicians added to the convention pleasure. 

Governor Clyde B. Emert stressed the 
importance of individual effort in his ad- 
dress and the failure of certain lieutenant 
governors and committees was lamented. 
It was evident that the men present came 
for a purpose and that they intended to take 
back to their clubs helpful suggestions and 
a real desire to promote Kiwanis by hard 
work and faithful planning. 

Bristol, Tennessee, was selected for the 
1930 convention city and the following ofh- 
cers were elected: Governor, Harper Gat- 
ton, Madisonville, Kentucky; Treasurer, R. 
Ed Samuels, Pineville, Kentucky; Lieuten- 
ant Governors, Thomas B. Ashley, Paints- 
ville, Kentucky; John Y. Brown, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Loring C. Kackley, Pineville, 
Kentucky; Fred E. Gerberding, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Rumsey B. Taylor, Princeton, 
Kentucky; W. Harwell Allen, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Hugh J. Doak, Manchester, Ten- 
nessee; Eustis J. Frazier, Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee; Dr. Ernest B. Bowery, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 


Pacific-Northwest 
NDER the direction of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Alger Fee, Jr., of Pendleton, a 
successful conference of the clubs of Divi- 
sion VI was held at Baker, Oregon, on 
September 25. Following an intensive af- 
ternoon of Kiwanis talks and discussion, a 
delightful dinner dance was given at the 
New Baker Hotel. President Bernard Main- 
waring of Baker was toastmaster at the 
banquet. District Governor T. Harry Gow- 

man and wife of Seattle were present. 

Lieutenant Governor Clinton S. Harley 
of University, Seattle, announces that the 
charter presentation of the Issaquah, Wash- 
ington, Kiwanis club will be held on 
Wednesday evening, November 13. Gov- 
ernor Gowman will represent Kiwanis In- 
ternational at the ceremonies. Officers of 
this, the eighty-sixth club in the district, 
are: Frank L. Grimes, president; J. R. 
Stephenson, vice-president; Andrew L. 
Wold, secretary; and A. J. Peters, district 
trustee. 

For Thursday evening, November 14, the 
greatest inter-club party ever held in the 
district, is being arranged by Tacoma, 
Washington, Kiwanians. Roe Fulkerson, 
editorial writer for THE K1wANis MAGAZINE, 
and his wife are to be the guests of honor. 
Invitations for the dinner to be held in the 
Winthrop Hotel at Tacoma, are being sent 
to each of the clubs of Division III. Roe 
Fulkerson is expected to address the assem- 
blage in his usual witty style. Following 
the program, dancing will be the order of 
the evening. 

During December it is planned to hold 
schools of instruction in each of the divi- 
sions for the benefit of newly elected club 
officers. 
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Park City, Utah, Equips 
Playground 

July 3rd was a big day for the Park City, 
Utah, Kiwanis club when it met at the Mu- 
nicipal Playground to witness the completion 
of the installing of a giant slide and a giant 
stride, gifts of the club. About a year ago 
a plan was perfected for the creation of a 
public playground. The codperation of the 
Kiwanis club was asked and enthusiastically 
given. The individual members gave liber- 
ally to the general fund to put the chosen 
site in condition. ‘Then every member was 
asked to make a minimum contribution of 
$5.00 toward the purchase of the above 
equipment to cost approximately $200. 

Some of the far-sighted Kiwanians saw 
the wisdom of making the enterprise official 
and insisted that the lease of the ground and 
the control of same be turned over to the 
city that it might be both legal and per- 
manent. The result was the creation of a 
Recreation Board consisting of two members 
of the School Board and two members of the 
City Council, with the Mayor as the fifth 
member and chairman. The Kiwanis equip- 
ment was the first to be installed. 

The club has also adopted as a permanent 
project the plan to send at least two children 
for six weeks each year to the Christmas 
Seal Health Camp of the Utah State Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, located in Big Cot- 
tonwood Canyon. It is understood that if by 
any chance no Park City children can 
qualify, the Association may designate two 
from some other community. 


* * # 


Alva, Oklahoma, Publishes 
County History 

The history of Woods County, started 
some two years ago by Kiwanian George R. 
Crissman, is completed and has been given 
to the publishers. The Kiwanis Club of 
Alva, Oklahoma, has the consent of the 
state and county boards of education to have 
this history used as one of the textbooks in 
the fifth or sixth grades of all the schools 
in the county. 


This work will be dedicated to “The Alva 
Club.” 
be published. The expense of editing and 
publishing the history, amounting to over 
$400, will be paid by the Alva club. 


Kiwanis Four thousand copies will 


Contest between Fords and 
Chevrolets in Chase City, 
Virginia 
During the ten weeks of the International 
Attendance Contest, the membership of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chase City, Virginia, was 
divided into two teams, the Fords and the 
Chevrolets. Kiwanian Robert L. Jeffreys, 
a Ford dealer, was named as captain of the 
Ford team and Kiwanian Henry L. Wyatt, 
a Chevrolet dealer, was selected to lead the 

Chevrolet team. 

A spirited race ensued, neck and _ neck, 
during the contest with no changes for oil, 
water or gas. No time was taken out for 
repairs in the pit—just a steady grind from 
start until the finish the Chevrolets 
roared past the tape just three miles ahead 
of the Fords. (Each absent member caused 
the loss of one mile to his team.) 

The Fords had to put on the program at 
a weekly meeting and what they did not 
accomplish in the race, they made up for in 
The crowning feature was a 


when 


the program. 
written by 
with 


song by the entire Ford team, 
some able the Ford 


apologies to the author of “Jingle Bells.” 
? % * 
Council Bluffs, lowa, Boosts The 
Kiwanis Magazine 

The Kiwanis Club of Council Bluffs, 
lowa, is endeavoring to get its members to 
read THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
oughly. On the third meeting of each month 
a drawing is held. The man draws 
the fifth number out is required to give a 
synopsis of some article in the magazine of 
the previous month. Failing to do so, he is 
required to bring the prize for the following 
month. In this way interest in the Inter- 
national magazine has been increased and a 
good many individual Kiwanians benefited 
thereby. 


writer of bunch 


more thor- 


who 


Nursery Children Given Picnic 
by Sedalia, Missouri 


Fifty-eight children of a local day nursery 
were made happy recently on the occasion 
of a most enjoyable outing which was spon- 
sored by the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child of the Kiwanis Club of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, J. D. Kendis, chairman. 

The City Light and Traction Company 
furnished the street car with which to con- 
the and 


and from a nearby park. 


vey children fourteen mothers to 
There were games 
of various kinds, to the winners of which 
prizes of school sets were presented. 


Party caps and horns lent to the merriment 


but the real feature came when all were 
invited to partake of a sumptuous picnic 
supper. Games and other pastimes were 


resumed and at sundown, the children were 
returned to the nursery. 


* * * 


Drive for Boys’ Club Sponsored 
by Montreal, Quebec 


One of the most important objectives 
achieved by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
for 1929 was the recent effort they “put 
over the top” for the Grifhn-Town Boys’ 


Club. This Boys’ Club was operated in a 
building which the city condemned, thereby 
forcing them to acquire adequate and suit- 
able quarters elsewhere. Many 
citizens had a live interest in 
of the club and signified their willingness 


prominent 
the welfare 
to codperate in plans to secure the means to 
erect a new building if some organization 
the list substantial 
The total amount required was 
The Kiwanis club volunteered to 


would head with a 
donation. 
$125,000. 
sponsor the drive and the campaign was 
organized to raise this amount. 

There never has been such whole-hearted 
interest shown in a club objective, as was 
demonstrated by the fact that practically 
every member not only personally subscribed 
to the fund, but secured many subscriptions. 
On the day set for the closing of the cam- 
paign at the weekly luncheon, Kiwanian 
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Last June an unusual event was celebrated in Fullerton, California, the Kiwanis club of that city acting as host to LaHabra, in honor of the latter club 
The Fullerton club, sponsors of the LaHabra club, gave LaHabra the banner shown in the picture. 


having a 100% record for the calendar year 1928, 
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Wallace R. Moreland, who acted as Man- 
ager, announced that an amount of about 
$1,100 was still required to complete the 
amount which the club had promised and he 
invited any member present to add to his 
subscription, and try to make up the desired 
amount. In less than ten minutes the whole 
amount was subscribed, members calling 
their numbers and stating the further sum 
they would add. 

rhrough this Kiwanis effort, the continu- 
ance of this worthy Boys’ Club in a section 
of the city where its service to the commu- 
nity has for many years proved of incredible 
value, has been accomplished, for the total 
amount of $125,000 is now assured and work 
on the erection of the new building will 
begin very soon 

A fine element in this special objective was 
the inclusion by the Kiwanis Club of Mont- 
a gift bequeathed by the late Past 
International President Henry J. Elliott, of 
$5,000 which he had indicated should be 
used for community work. 


real, of 


Athens, Ohio, Stages 
Merchants’ Exposition 
With the slogan of “Better business and 
more inclusive charity,” the Athens, Ohio, 
Kiwanis club made $1,000 from the Second 
Annual Merchants’ Exposition held in the 
Men's Ohio 


March 19-21. $500 has already been pledged 


Gymnasium of University, 
to the Salvation Army which is erecting a 
new home in Athens, The remainder of the 
money will be spent as members of the club 
decide, with the understanding that it is 
not to be spent for club activities. 

The paid admissions, which included Ki- 
wanians and their families, totalled 4,319 
at ten cents each, which exceeded those of 
last year by approximately 500. The sale 
of refreshments netted $149.86 for the club. 

Thirty-eight booths were constructed 
around the sides of the large gymnasium 
and thirty-six of these were sold to mer- 
chants and business establishments for $15 
he space of one booth was donated 


Scout and Girl Scout 


each. 
to each of the Boy 
organizations. Both groups presented in- 
teresting displays and gave excellent demon- 
strations during the Exposition. 

In addition to the booths on the main 
floor, seventeen large poster ads, nine feet 
high and twenty feet long, were hung just 
above the track. These ads were sold to 
only those merchants who did not buy booth 
space and who competed in no way with 
those who did. 

With the booths of the Athens’ merchants 
completely encircling the gymnasium, a 
large dance space was roped off in the 
middle, in which dances were held each 
evening, a nine-piece, singing orchestra 
comprised of students of Ohio University, 
providing the music. 

Around the orchestra stand a run-way was 
built upon which thirty showings of the lat- 
est creations for men and women were ex- 
hibited each evening by six clothing estab- 
lishments. 

The style show was preceded by a short 
skit given by high school students. 

Prizes including cases of assorted canned 
goods, a steel kitchen chair, a large pack- 
age of soap flakes and a Turkey Brand ham 


were awarded each evening, with a grand 
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prize of a Ray-Glo gas heater given away 
on the last night. 
Visiting Kiwanians 


from neighboring 


clubs attended the Exposition and were re- 
ceived and entertained by the reception com- 
mittee. 
pressed into service during the Exposition 
as ticket sellers, dispensers of refreshments, 
ticket takers and assistants. 


Every member of the club was 
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The group of Puyallup, Washington, Kiwanians 

who held a meeting at the summit of Mt. Rainier, 

altitude 14,408 feet, coming into Camp Comfort, 
elevation 12,000 feet. 


Puyallup, Washington, Kiwant- 
ans Climb Mt. Rainier for 
Meeting 

The Puyallup, Washington, Kiwanis club 
claims the distinction of having held a meet- 
ing at the highest altitude in the history of 
Kiwanis. Nine members of the club under 
the guidance of Will Grayum, past presi- 
dent, and Garnet I. Sovereign, secretary, 
made the trip to the summit of Mount 
Rainier, July 27 and 28, holding their meet- 
ing at what is believed the highest point that 
such a meeting has ever been held. 

The group started out from Paradise Sat- 
urday afternoon at 3:30, climbing to Camp 
Muir, 10,000 feet above sea level, where the 
government maintains a shelter cabin, in 
which the party spent the night. Early 
Sunday morning the Kiwanians began the 
strenuous climb up the Cowlitz Cleaver, a 
rocky ledge, to Camp Misery and along the 
dangerous ledge below Gibraltar where a 
misstep would send the party down some 
2,000 feet to what is known as the shoots. 
Here, one at a time, the group went up a 
rope because the ice was so steep. The snow 
and ice above the shoots was cut up with 
crevasses, but after some scouting around a 
trail was found leading up to Camp Com- 
fort, at an altitude of 12,000 feet. One of the 
party had to be left here because of sickness. 
Although it was only a mile and a half with 
2,000 feet to climb to the summit, the big 
snow field presented a formidable front and 
it was only by continual urging and coaxing 
that the party was able to make the grade. 

President Charles Aylen opened the meet- 
ing and called for Secretary Sovereign’s 
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report. Fred W. Hoyt led the group in a 
community sing song of “America” and “A 
jolly good bunch of builders we.” Newell 
Hunt received the attendance prize and after 
saluting Old Glory the meeting was ad- 


journed, 
* * * 


“Back to the Country’ Week 
Held by Warren, Pennsylvania 

Warren, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians re- 
cently held a “Back to the Country Week” 
for the purpose of acquainting themselves 
with farm problems in their county, An 
auto tour was made about the countryside 
which included six stops. At the first stop 
the Kiwanians learned what lime fertilizer 
has done toward pasture improvement. A 
stop at a turkey farm proved that turkeys, 
contrary to the general belief in this section, 
can be raised if sanitary methods are em- 
ployed and special care taken. A soybean 
production demonstration was intended to 
urge farmers to grow soybeans for dairy 
cattle feed as a substitute for alfalfa, it being 
recognized that there are only a very few 
soils in which alfalfa will grow. At the other 
stops an extensive poultry plant was seen, a 
corn variety demonstration where four va- 
rieties of corn were growing side by side 
for comparison, and a Jersey herd, one cow 
of which held a world record for milk pro- 
duction. 


Baby Clinic Sponsored by 
Watts, California 

The Watts, California, Kiwanis club takes 
pride in the fact that, codperating with the 
Chamber of Commerce, it played a real part 
in securing an appropriation from the City 
of Los Angeles for the establishment and 
maintenance of the Watts Health Station 
and Baby Clinic. One of the club’s active 
members, Kiwanian Dr. Charles Barton, is 
in charge of the station. 

The Baby Welfare Clinic sponsored by 
the club is showing the most remarkable 
results. It is held every Tuesday morning 
under the direction of Kiwanian Dr. Mark 
Mizener. An average of more than fifty 
babies are examined each week. They are 
weighed, charted and examined by Dr. 
Mizener and his staff of nurses. Mothers 
are instructed in the care of the baby which 
includes feeding, clothing, rest and every- 
thing that has to do with the little one’s 
welfare. Weights are charted weekly and a 
close watch is kept over the infant for two 
years, 

City vital statistics show that the death 
rate in babies under one year of age has 
decreased in this district more than fifty per 
cent since the establishment of this clinic. 


* * * 


Lowell, Massachusetts, Supports 
Camp 


Builders’ Camp, located at the West 
Windham, New Hampshire, line, is sup- 
ported by the Kiwanis Club of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. It comprises approximately 
roo acres and at the present time provides 
for forty children in whom a special effort 
is being made to instill the spirit of Amer- 
icanism and good citizenship. They are not 
all physically deficient but invariably hail 
from the congested foreign quarter. 

The boys’ dormitory and shelter house at 
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the camp were erected recently at a “hammer 
and nail” party by the members of the club. 

In July the Kiwanians gave an outing at 
the camp for a group of youngsters. A 
baseball game and various contests made the 
day a happy and peppy one and a substantial 
meal served in the dining room concluded 
the festivities. 


Baseball League Organized By 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Ohio 


Good, clean, supervised sport was pro- 
vided for roo boys, fifteen and sixteen years 
old, by the Brooklyn Kiwanis club of the 
Brooklyn section of Cleveland, through the 
organization of the Kiwanis Boys’ Baseball 
League last spring. 

The eight-team league, which started 
playing in May and continued until fall, 
resulted from the recommendation of the Ki- 
wanis club’s Child Welfare Committee that 
play be provided for fifteen and sixteen year 
old boys for whom little was being done in 
an organized way. The games started at 
6:30 p. m. and there were four games each 
week involving all eight teams. 

The club obtained the plaving grounds 
and furnished caps and uniforms, as well as 
bats, balls and umpires. 

As many of the boys work during vacation, 
the league provided the only recreation for 
some of them. At the end of each week, the 
team that was in the lead was supplied with 
free passes to games at Cleveland League 
Park between the Cleveland Indians and 
other teams in the American League. 

In addition to financing the league the 
club erected a hut at Aurora, Ohio, for 


camping purposes for boys. 


* * “ 


Two Patriotic Meetings Held By 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 

Two most interesting patriotic meetings 
were held last July by the Kiwanis Club of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, under the direction 
of Richard Weatherly, chairman of the 
Program Committee, the first celebrating 
Independence Day and the second Dominion 
Day of Canada. 

For the first program the city was com- 
pletely decorated. Indians were there in 
native costumes, being in attendance at their 
Congress which opened that day. Kiwanian 
J. Henry Thomas, rector of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church and an Englishman, gave the 


main address. He said that not only George 
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On the Beach at Kiwanis Park, Florence, Alabama. 
work on one of the bath houses—William L. Holland; Max Levinson; James 
0. Lewis, past president and committee chairman; William Milliken, 

On top of the house—L. R. Tinsberlake, secretary. ne 


Washington should be remembered but also 
the two English statesmen, Pitt and Burke, 
who were friends of the colonists. Lieutenant 
Governor Dr. George A. Massey, Elmer H. 
Balsiger, President of the Klamath Falls 
club, and Past President Paul Jackson also 
took part in the program. 

For the Dominion Day meeting, readings 
of addresses were made by Henry Perkins, 
Klamath Falls, who read an address pre- 
pared especially for the occasion by the 
Kiwanis Club of New Westminster, B. C., 
and by Percy Murray, Klamath Falls, who 
read an address prepared by Past Interna- 
tional Vice President Charles F. Adams, 
K. C., Calgary. 

Messages were given by Kiwanians 
Arthur W. Schaupp, Lee Mallery and F, L. 
Crittenden who spoke upon four cities of 
Canada,—Vancouver, Montreal, Quebec and 
Calgary,—and by J. Henry Thomas who 
gave a brief resume of Canada’s progress. 

The music and other features of both 
occasions were very appropriately selected 
to bind still more closely the people of the 
United States and Canada. 


Park Built by Florence, Alabama 


In the spring of 1928, the County of 
Lauderdale built a new highway from 
Florence to Waterloo, Alabama. Just be- 
fore this work was started, the bridge over 
Cypress Creek had been washed away by 
a flood so the county built the new road 
high along the hillside and abandoned the 
old road and a small strip between the old 
road and the creek. This abandoned strip 
is a very beautiful natural park with a good 
swimming and wading pool for children. 

Under the leadership of Past President 
Oscar Lewis, the Playground Committee in 
coéperation with other members of the Ki- 
wanis club, has developed this section into 
a park for children as well as a picnic 
ground for adults, the formal dedication be- 
ing held on August 8. The club members 
did all of the work except the cleaning up 
of the grounds which they hired done and 
the building of a road to the grounds which 
the City of Florence, through its street 
force, built. The Kiwanians personally 
built two large bath 
bridges, one over a ravine and the other over 
a branch; cut a path through the woods 
from the bridge over the branch to a won- 
derful spring that comes out of a solid 
limestone bluff; and supervised the play- 
ground during the summer months. It is 
planned to develop 
the park even 
further mext year. 


houses; built two 
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Pig Club, Project of Wabash and 
North Manchester, Indiana 


When the Committee on Agriculture of 
the Kiwanis Club of Wabash, Indiana, met 
five years ago to plan a program for farm 
boys, few realized what a successful enter- 
prise was being launched when the com- 
mittee reported that a Pig Club would be 
organized. The first year nineteen boys fed 
two pigs, a gilt and a barrow, for the fall 
show held in Wabash. So much interest 
was aroused the first year that it was decided 
that the next year the boys and their prize- 
winning pigs should be taken to the State 
Fair at Indianapolis. The second year it 
was found a real problem to hold the num- 
ber of boys who wanted to join the club 
down to forty. 

For four years the Wabash Kiwanis club 
has had a record of at least $250 won in 
prizes at the State Fair and as high as $350. 
Every boy together with the prize-winning 
pigs of six different breeds is taken to the 
State Fair. A camp for the boys is estab- 
lished on the fairgrounds with the Wabash 
Community Service Director in charge. 

Besides cash awards four boys have been 
awarded free trips to the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago and two boys 
have been awarded scholarships to the State 
University. 

The North Manchester Kiwanis club, also 
in Wabash County, as a result of the en- 
thusiasm developed in Pig Club work by 
their neighboring club, organized a similar 
project three years ago with the result that 
now it is a question as to who has the best 


club. They have as their main feature, a 
round-up on the streets of North Man- 
chester. As many as 4,000 people have 


attended although the only attraction is a 
brass band and the judging of some eighty 
pigs. The Wabash club features the trip 
to the State Fair and both clubs 
together in this agricultural program that 


work 


is not only developing better bred hogs, but 
also better boys, who are better able to solve 
some of the problems of the farm as a result 
of their work in this project. 


* 


Anniversary Greetings From 
Altadena, California 


On the occasion of the second anniversary 
of the Kiwanis Club of Altadena, California, 
that club’s Committee on Publicity published 
a very interesting and complete booklet 
which contained greetings from Interna- 
tional President Horace W. McDavid, a 
number of district leaders, photographs and 
stories of the various activities in which the 
club is interested. 
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When the Kiwanis Clab of Huntsville, Alabama, was host to 150 residents of Madison County at a 
big agricultural meeting. 


Huntsville, Alabama, Host at 
Big Agricultural Mceting 

In line with the agricultural objective of 
Kiwanis Alabama, 
club was host recently to 150 residents of 
Madison from 
each of the other civic clubs in Huntsville, 
Riverton 
address of the 


clubs, the Huntsville, 


County and three members 


the occasion taking place in the 
High School 


evening was delivered by C. A. Cobb, editor 


Ihe principal 


of the “Southern Ruralist,” published in 


Atlanta 


In analyzing the southern agricultural 


situation he said that their biggest problem 


vas to get from the soil the greatest possible 


vield and have the land at work in the 
vinter as well as the summer and get two 
crops where they had only one before. He 


i 


went into a careful analysis of the dairying 


industry, taxation problems and tariff issues. 


Wayne, Michigan, Publishes 
News paper 


The Wayne Kiwanian,” a twenty-eight 
age newspaper published annually in June, 
was again put out by the members of the 
Wav Michigan, Kiwanis club this year. 
lt was a very splendid edition containing 
a history of the club, some inspirational 
articles on the Kiwanis organization, an 
account of some of the club activities, as 
well as some of the community’s civic activ- 
ities, sports, general news items, etc. 


The money secured through the publica- 


tion and distribution of “The Wayne Ki- 
wanian” is to be used to pay for half of 
the uniforms of the high school band, the 
other half of which is being paid for by the 
Rotary club: to carry on the club’s work of 
relief for under-privileged children and for 
civic developments in which the club has 
been interested or which they may contem- 


plate. The paper sold for $5.00 a copy. 


* a 4 


Monument Erected by 
Wauchula, Florida 


A thin, granite slab which marked the 
spot where Captain George S. Payne and 
Dempsey Whiddon were killed by a party 
of Seminole Indians on July 17, 1849, has 
through the efforts of the 
Wauchula, Florida, Kiwanis club. A hand- 
some concrete monument has been erected 
with the original marker set in the new 
monument. The site has been cleared and 
plans are under way to establish a park. 


been restored 


Dedication ceremonies were held at the 
monument in July. The Rev. Ryan Wood 
delivered the principal address, his topic 
being “The Pioneer Spirit Which Has 
Builded America.” Members of the Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs and the American Legion, 
together with a few invited guests and a 
delegation from the Business Men’s Club of 
Bowling Green joined in the ceremony after 
which a fish fry was held, 


* ¥ € 


Hermosa Beach, California, Aids 
Children’s Home 


That the Kiwanis Club of Hermosa 
Beach, California, is ever on the alert to 
lend a helping hand to the community was 
again illustrated when a bed was presented 
to the Children’s Convalescent Home of that 
city. 

The Home was built through the efforts 
of a group of public-spirited women of the 
South 
for those children who are recovering from 
illness. It is a 


Bay District and is intended to care 


serious branch of the Los 


Angeles Children’s Hospital. It has been 
built and equipped entirely through dona- 
tions from individuals and organizations of 
the South Bay. 

The Kiwanis club purchased a tiny bed 
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together with all the necessary hospital 
equipment for same and following a regular 
weekly luncheon meeting the early part of 
this year, went to the hospital in a body 
where presentation ceremonies were held. 
Kiwanian Dr. C. Max Anderson delivered 
an address that brought tears to many eyes. 
He told of the work of the Kiwanians and 
paid a splendid tribute to the ladies whose 
efforts made the hospital possible. Mrs. H. 
Kingsley of the Ladies’ Hospital Auxiliary 
accepted the gift on behalf of her organiza- 
tion. 

The club is also helping to maintain the 
McKinley Home for Boys at Los Angeles. 


x * * 


Sumter, South Carolina, Car- 
ries on Under-Privileged 
Child Work 
The under-privileged child program so 
successfully carried on during 1928 by 
Sumter, South Carolina, Kiwanians is being 
continued this year. Twelve children whose 
development was retarded by physical de- 
fects were cared for last year. All costs have 
been borne by the club but many individuals, 
some of them not Kiwanians, have 
tributed well as _ personal 

service. 

Although the present program is more spe- 
cific, a program for the benefit of under- 
privileged children is by no means a new 
with the club for shortly after the 
Sumter club was built in 1922 it resolved to 


con- 
necessities as 


one 


raise a fund to be invested, the proceeds of 
which would go to providing milk for under- 
privileged children. It resolved also that the 
money should be earned and that contribu- 
be asked 
the members or from the public. 
entertainments from time to time there has 
been accumulated and invested $1,700 which 
yields $100 yearly which is donated to the 
Civic League milk fund. 

Other activities carried on by the club in 
past years have included the building of the 
Silver Street Mission Sunday School, to the 
children of which a Christmas tree is 
nated each year, and the building of a cabin 
for the Sumter Boy Scouts. 


tions would not for either from 


Through 


do- 








Twenty-five school girls of Wessington Springs, South Dakota, who are competing in a chicken 


raising contest being sponsored by the Kiwanis club of that city. 


After applying the best methods 


they know in getting the chicks to maturity, twenty per cent of what they raise is to be returned to 

the club and prizes will be awarded. To the left, Kiwanian J. L. Sedgwick, agriculturist, who is 

assisting Kiwanian George E. Whitney (holding box of chicks) im charge of the contest; extreme 
right, Kiwanian William Bromwell, president of the club. 
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WHERE MATERIAL IS SELECTED FROM CLUB PUBLICATION, THE NAME OF THE CLUB IS GIVEN | 
ae > 
Suecess Talk Those who have formed the attendance The Harvest 
habit are the fellows who are enthusiastic 


The fine points that are uncovered in our 
work as a result of close study, diligent care, 
constant application and always trying to 
improve our methods, represent the best 
and most valuable knowledge we get in 
business—and the sum total of that attentive 
attitude in what we call skill. 

Those who skim over the surface in the 
hit-or-miss fashion not only forfeit the best 
returns on their efforts but are ever barred 
from the keen pleasure of seeing beauty 
in the results of their labor. 

—Kiwanis Klipper, Phoenix, Arizona 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
A high-brow is one who says: 
“Please possess your soul in patience.” 
A medium-brow is one who says: 
“Hold your horses.” 
A low-brow is one who says: 
“Keep your shirt on.” 
—Salem, Oregon 


If the Coat Fits, Wear It 

Membership in a Kiwanis club is a special 
privilege. Only two men are entitled to 
membership in each classification. 

You are not proving your appreciation 
of your great and special privilege unless 
you are regularly attending our meetings. 

If you are not regular in attendance you 
are cheating yourself and your club and mav 
be depriving some other man of a privilege 
he would greatly value and enjoy. 

Absent Kiwanians do not make success- 
ful Kiwanis clubs. 

Absent Kiwanians are a perplexing club 
liability. 


Kiwanians, get much of real value out of 
Kiwanis and are the very backbone of this 
wonderful movement. 
—GEORGE A. 
President Kiacanis Club of Detroit, 
Vichigan 


FERRIS 


Guess Who? 


James E. Ostrum, secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wyandotte, Michigan, recently pre- 
pared a questionnaire which might serve as 
an idea to other clubs. This questionnaire 
made a great hit, serving as a bit of Ki- 
wanis education by getting the members to 
know fellow members better. The idea was 
to take the names of the members and com- 
pose questions which would be answered 
by their names. Some of the questions Kiwa- 
nian Ostrum used, the answers given being 
the names of members of the club, were as 


follows: 


Who has the power to soothe a savage 


beast? 4. Melody. 
What man has the name of one of Santa’s 
reindeer? Nixon. 


1 


What man was important in the old type 
grist mill? Bagger. 

Who bears the name of a people of a 
European nation? French. 
What man do we most avoid? One who 
is always Dunning (pay your Kiwanis dues 

Who was the first man, in plural form? 
Adams. 

Kil- 


It’s a Illinois to 


patrick, 


capital offense in 


When the sun of life is setting, 
And the last faint rays are dim, 
Men who have sought for knowledge 
Will see eye to eye with Him; 
For then in understanding 
They will know wherein they failed, 
For the truth they sought in darkness 
Will appear to them unveiled. 


The grass and all green things 
That on earth delight the eve 
Will unfold the age old secret 
From whence came green and why. 
The flowers in all their beauty 
With petals of every hue 
Will whisper a wondrous story 
(f the way in which thev grew. 


Che birds that fly in ether 
Will sing a glorious song 

For the secret of their flying 
Will then to man be known. 

The distant ethereal 
Canopied deep in blue 


vaults 


Will unmask before a vision 


} 


Now clothed with sight anew. 


Then man to whom was given 
A better, nobler task 
han seeking hidden knowledge 
And delving in the past, 
Will understand with sorrow 
How his wayward thoughts for fame 
Centered his hopes on husks and chaff 
When he might have garnered grain. 
—SAMUEL HAMIL 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania 














Photo Courtesy Psychology Publishing Co. 


Two centenarians, James McIntosh of Kamloops, B. C., age 109, and Charles “Dad” Quick of Vancouver, age 107, at the Kiwanis International Good Will 
Memorial to President Harding in Stanley Park Vancouver, B. C. 
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Drawing upon the Waters 
for our Food Supply 


(From page §51 
market. One of the first things to do 
is to acquaint ourselves with more 
varieties. Do not confine your tastes 
to fresh fish as our markets carry a 
upply of canned and preserved fishery 
products. There is no dearth of these 
products in Washington, the better 
groceries carrying from thirty-five to 
forty different kinds of smoked, salted 
and canned fish products. Have you 
ever tried Scotch-cured herring, Bis- 
marck herring, soused mackerel, sar- 
dels, anchovies, roll-mops, Russian sar- 
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dines, products of known merit to 
many of our foreign born. Then there 
are smoked fish products with their 
agreeable and distinctive flavor—kip- 
pered salmon, smoked sturgeon, bloat- 
ers, finnan haddie and kippered her- 
ring. In addition there is an almost 
endless variety of domestic canned fish 
products—salmon from the Pacific 
coast; sardines from Maine and Cali- 
fornia; shad roe; fish and shellfish 
chowders; herrings in olive oil; to- 
mato sauce and mustard; fish pastes; 
crabs; lobsters; shrimp and clams in 
tin and glass, and many other canned 
fishery products which may be stored 
on your pantry shelves for emergency 
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Battle Creek for 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots 
benefits of a pleasant outing to which is added a scien- 
tific course of health training. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges a complete vaca- 
tion program for each guest—planned for each day with 
rest and health building in view. 
The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction 
and the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired 
refined, congenial companionship 
other attractive features make the Sanitarium ideal as 
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use. Last year our pack of canned 
fishery products alone exceeded 600,- 
000,000 pounds. 

In September 1921, a Boston firm be- 
gan shipping fillets of fish wrapped in 
parchment paper in wooden boxes hold- 
ing about 20 pounds of fish. In Febru- 
ary 1922, another Boston firm began 
packing these parchment wrapped fil- 
lets of fresh fish in tin containers 
which were packed in shipping boxes 
surrounded with ice. Out of this has 
grown a great industry in the packag- 
ing of fresh and frozen fish. Last year 
65,000,000 pounds of fishery products 
valued at about $10,000,000 were pre- 
pared in this manner, much of it being 
sold in cartons like butter and other 
food products. Packaged fish has the 
advantage that it is ready for cooking, 
without bones or waste. As _ special 
care is used in its preparation, the 
housewife is assured of a fine product 
with flavor unimpaired. 

It may interest you to know that the 
same spirit of progress which has 
brought the radio and the airplane 
finds a place in the fish business. To 
keep pace with modern demand, the 
fisheries are making use of the air- 
plane, sea sled, refrigerator trucks, 
radio, and many other innovations. 
Not only that, but your table is being 
supplied with sea delicacies from all 
parts of the globe. 

In closing I wish to pay a tribute 
to the hardy fishermen who face wintry 
blasts, operate in the great transoceanic 
steamer lanes where at any moment 
their lives may be snuffed out, running 
the risk of losing their entire invest- 
ment in boats and gear from storms and 
accident, even their very lives, that 
your table and mine may be supplied 
with food from the sea. 


The Failure of Success 
Objectionable 
Objectives 


543 

A third cause would 
be the adoption of 
objectionable objec- 
tives, objectives which would not grasp 
the attention and grip the interest of 
our members. Little need be said re- 
garding this. That situation is not 
applicable to our organization. A mere 
recital of our objectives is sufficient to 
satisfy any doubters. 


Lack of 
Leadership 


Fourth and finally will 
be considered lack of 
proper leadership as a 
cause of failure. In view of the terri- 
torial extent of Kiwanis and the fact 
that a majority of the delegates at our 
annual conventions vote, in most in- 
stances, for strangers, our organization 
has been fortunate in this respect. The 
International trustees have directed 
with wisdom and good judgment. Of 
the thirteen International presidents all 
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but the first have been selected from S° => ° @. No 


among the trustees or Officers. If that oD 

practice is to prevail, and to the writer Y. 7 

it would seem advisable, the districts — our . 
should offer for service the best they Se, 
can possibly provide. In as many in- od v, 
stances as possible, trustees should be rh { ho 

presidential timber. It were better to ome away rom me *y, 
have too many than too few. No trus- - 
tee should be elected such merely be- 
cause he is a good fellow. Neither is 
financial worth a proper ground for 
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When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler, 


Enjoy — 


Radio when you throw a switch—ice-water when you press a 


valve —the morning paper under your door—a good library at 


such selection. Nor should we consider your disposa) —a reading lamp at your bed-head — your private 
as sufficient achievements in other fields bath —stationery without asking — and Statler Service. + + + All 
of activitv unless thev lead to proper these things, whatever the price of your room, at no extra cost, 
preparation. | 


| There are Statler Hotels in: 


. is Sh es a BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
Executive <A knowledge of Kiwanis | CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 


Essentials ‘™ all its aspects is es- NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
sential for executive e 


guidance. If Kiwanis International e HOTELS STATLER | = 


is to pursue its purposes creditably dis- 








tricts must give heed to these cautions. "2 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 

ty va. Sas ‘ P reception. Fixed, unchanging 

rhe president of Kiwanis Inte rnatonal, 4 sates pected iu. alll poses. oe 
to serve as he should, must have time 2) A) 


at his command, a knowledge of Ki- 4) y 
wanis from all its view-points, a judi- iN EV ER 
cial trend of thought and an absolute 
absence of selfish motives. To these 

may well be added imagination, initia- | ee ere ey ee ee ee a 


tive and ability to preside over and | ATTENTION ' ya ii = Kiwanis 








conduct assemblies. c els Headquarters in Syracuse. 
A cause or concern is apt to be meas- KIWANIS CLUBS :/% ’ 600 Rooms. $3.00 up. 
ured, weighed and judged by the type I wish to correspond with 
of leadership it selects. There is a | someone who is interested in ry 
deep degree of merit in this method of locating & thorcign teacher c 
te ED.” ; Se Ni alia of music. Teaches piano, band 
reasoning for strong leaders invariably and orchestra instruments. 


impress their views upon the member- 
ship. Loftiness of ideals and purity of 
purpose are, therefore, fundamental 
requisites for executive control. As 
chamelians simulate the color of the 
object upon which they are placed, so 
organizations reflect the mental atti- 
tudes of those who guide and direct 
them. 


Many years experience in 
organizing and directing 
young people’s musical organ- 
izations. Specializes in laying 
a thorough foundation for all 
aspiring young musicians. 
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Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 338 Chicago 
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The EMERSON Hotel. 


Organizations, as well as individ- | BALTIMORE 


uals, have character and character is 
essentially destiny. Just as high as an 
organization places its ideals, just so 
high will it rise and no higher. Objec- 
tives mirror the motives of those who 
promote them. Effort is in consonance 
with aspiration and achievement in 
harmony with effort. Let none but the 
worthy be chosen to direct Kiwanis 
activities whether in club, district, or 
International. 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


















Convention Banquet Drawing Room 
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Virtue 7S If the foregoing observa- “The Artistic Merrymaker” - N ‘orld 
a tions are true the inevit- Address 3326-84th Street, Ph sre 
Basi R 








Studio: NEW YO 


able conclusion is reached 
that neither individual, nation, nor or- 
ganization may be successful unless 
their respective endeavors are grounded 
in justice and reared in righteousness. 
Virtue sensitizes the individual’s feel- 
ings for enjoyment while vice deadens 
his faculties for everything except the 
ephemeral excitation of artificial stim- 
uli. Virtue enriches while vice im- 
poverishes character and imperils con- 
duct. 





VETERE -* 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 

U. S. Courts and Patent Office 
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+ AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


‘@ Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
. nologist. pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for partic ware. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAG 
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Rightful conduct develops a nation 
sucially and economically. Wrongful 
conduct disturbs national unity and 
disintegrates international amity. 

Wisdom of action builds for organi- 
zation solidity and stability. Error of 
judgment weakens organization effort 
and eventuates in disability and decay. 


The Future 
of Kiwanis 


So far as Kiwanis is 
concerned, therefore, 
let no sense of secure 


ity or satisfaction quiet us into repose. 


Let us build for the future through 
present astuteness. Let us be alive and 


|alert to all possible means of progres- 


HIS BOOK 


means dollars 
eo aoa 





Let Dwight C. Rose show you the scientific 
method of investment - +. those finer 
| ts of investment that spell the difference | 
between average and unusual results.” 
Now, this outstanding investment expert, 
ciated with the oldest and largest firm of 
Investment Counsel in America, has applied to 
investing the methods of risk analysis, on 
hich insurance cor panies have founded hi 
business¢ In a new and interesting way he 
offers for the first time, @ scientific method of 
investment based on successful experience 
Che reader of this book is provided with the 
essential information required for an intelligent 
praisal of the risk and probability factors in 
| types of invest rhe vol e cont 
entifically « ¢ Inve nt Experience 
Tables, « veri ill of e major types of 1 
\ ne ether with a clear expl ition of 
the inhere ‘ ot comm n stocks, 
eferre ] I l hort term 
} ‘ } react to different eco 
| and the place of 
ell edur t pl 
rr . 1 analysis of these f 
[ ith the invaluable experience gaine 
ym uny years of practical and succe ! 
ent m ’ ent t! st ‘ 
the pri ] I c vesti t 
< loyed by t li t D 
y pplic y every< r < he 
ot cay ile love 
Rex vy fi le No 2 
, 
\ SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 
\ |'T 
INVESTMEN 
T “ a F. 4 
MANAGEMENT 
i d 4 4 A AL 
By DWIGHT C. ROSE 
of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 


Investment Counsel 


440 Pages Ac All Bookstores $5.00 


FREE EXAMINATION 

| HARPER & BROTHERS Kil 

p Som sard St., 
New York 

| Send me a copy of “A Scientific Approach to | 
Investment Management.”’ I will send $s 2 10 

| 5 Apel oe the book Send C.O.I Se 

| Chec enclosed.... | 

| Name l 

j Address 

| Business Connection ‘ 








Let us be practical and not 
merely theoretical. Let our idealism be 
workable and beneficial. Let us re- 
member that while numerical strength 


sion. 


|is not to be minimized, worth of pur- 


pose vitalizes vigor and_ enriches 
achievement. Let us not invite future 
failure through misuse of present suc- 
cess. Under no circumstances give 
justification for a Kiwanis epitaph: 
“The Failure of Success.” 





Seeks to Prevent Increase in 


Members of Congress 
(From page 549) 

The French Chamber of Deputies is 
in no accurate sense comparable with 
the House of Representatives. It func- 
tions quite differently. Its large mem- 
bership is made up of many different 
party blocs which on most occasions are 
voted en masse by their respective 
leaders without the necessity of the 
presence of individual members. 

Would Require New System 

The example of other legislative 
bodies might be cited, but, as I have 
said, none of them may properly serve 
as a criterion by which to judge or with 
which to compare our own House of 
Representatives. Do desire our 
House of Representatives to develop 
into the character of the legislative 
bodies above indicated or, for that mat- 
ter, any other which might be cited? 
Such a development would completely 
change our system of government. 

The House of Represe ntatives is a 
deliberative body. It is and is designed 
to be representative of the people them- 
selves, who are the real sovereigns 
under our system of government. Each 
member here is in fact, as in theory, 
equal in power and equal in respon- 
sibility, except as one member or an- 
other may be clothed by his colleagues 
with temporary power or authority for 
the public good or for the conveni- 
ence of all, and then entirely subject 
always to the will of a majority of the 
House. The entire membership of the 
House, theoretically and actually, par- 
ticipates in legislation and it is to be 
hoped that the House will never be- 
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come so large as to make this difficult 
or impossible. 

Upon the demand of any one mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
more than one-half the entire member- 
ship must be present before the most 
trifling item of business may be trans- 
acted. If it were not for this whole- 
some provision of the Constitution, it 
is quite probable that we, too, should 
find a smaller attendance even upon 
roll calls than is now the case. The 
present tendency is that as the House 
increases in size, the percentage of habi- 
tual absenteeism also increases. It 
would be far better to have a smaller 
total membership with a higher per- 
centage of regular attendance. 

Worst of all, there is an element of 
justification for the absence of mem- 
bers during sessions of the House in 
the fact that even with the present size 
of the House, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in understandingly transacting 
business if the entire membership is 
actually present. 

The limit has been reached in the 
size of the House, so that further in- 
crease in membership means either less 
efficiency or, worse still, a gradual but 
complete change in the character of the 
function to be performed by the House. 
It is not a good time in the history of 
our political development for such a 
change. It can be prevented, or at any 
rate stopped where it now is, by fixing 
for the time being the limit of member- 
ship where it now is. 





Politics and the Business 
Man 
By D. Bartow Burke 


From time immemorial, corruption 
in government has been a common oc- 
currence in world history. Observers 
in the field of private business fre- 
quently ascribe this corruption to an 
inherent weakness in the structure of 
government itself, as though it were an 
evil which may be modified, but never 
totally eliminated. For governments, 
whether national or local, are composed 
of human beings with all of the im- 
perfections of such. Though they may 
be given places of authority, they take 
their shortcomings with them into the 
seats of power, and the misuse of au- 
thority is the inevitable result. 

At least, this is the explanation with 
which business men of this and earlier 
years have dismissed the sins of the 
politician and lawmaker. 

Unquestionably, the explanation is 
partially true. But only partially, for 
the critics of government often do not 
try to bring to light the hidden causes 
of corruption in high places. This is 
natural, since to do so would involve 
embarrassment for many a_ business 
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man who criticizes the moral fibre of 
our public officers. It would reveal 
that while he publicly condemns, he 
privately profits. The business man 
naturally wants to make his business 
profitable. In the United States, we 
have free enterprise. “Less govern- 
ment in business” is an accepted slogan. 
Nevertheless the business man may be 
quite willing to enlist the services of 
government when such_ enlistment 
operates in his favor. And in this con- 
nection comes the perversion of our 
government officers. 

The business man often wants fa- 
vorable legislation, regardless of the 
means of attaining it. He wants leases, 
contracts, iédiéction of taxation, all 
without regard for the rights of others. 
Recent history has shown how well he 
will pay for these favors. 

Of course, this does not apply to all 
business men, nor even to a majority. 


Most of them despise the cupidity of 
their fellows as well as the weaknesses 
of public officers, and do not hesitate 
to put the blame for governmental cor- 
ruption where it belongs. It is the un- 
scrupulous minority who remain in 
smug security while their money pro- 
vides the incentive for bribery and cor- 


ruption. These are the business men 
who retard the nation’s progress 


toward better politics and therefore 
toward better government, since in a 
democracy politics and government are 
inseparably welded. 

The field of politics and government 
in the United States will always be as 
our business men—the backbone of the 
nation—make it. If politics. are cor- 
rupt, do not place the entire blame on 
the politician. Look farther. Often in 
the background there is the man of in- 
dustry or commerce with the ready 
purse. 








The Pasadena School Awards Program 


By W. L. BLAIR 


Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, 
Pasadena City Board of Education 


Past President, 


Member, 
Tue Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, 


California, has carried out and devel- 
oped over a period of seven years a 
major local objective which touches di- 
rectly more than 12,000 school chil- 
dren each year and brings more than 
sixty per cent of the club members into 
direct contact with the schools. This 
plan is intended to promote and to a 
remarkable degree, we believe, does 
promote good citizenship, leadership 
and physical development. 

With the modesty which is such a 
well known characteristic of all Cali- 
fornians, the Pasadena club has here- 
tofore refrained from telling the world. 
We have felt, moreover, that a local 
objective should be a native growth 
rather than a borrowed machine. 

It appears, however, that a local 
objective of major proportions which 
can stand the test of seven years is 
altogether too rare in Kiwanis to es- 
cape wide-spread interest and inquiry. 
We bow our thanks and hereby answer 
as many questions ag a kindly disposed 
editor will permit. 

Kiwanis awards in the Pasadena 
public schools fall into five classes: 
Honor awards, leadership emblems, 
badge awards, athletic awards and pos- 
ture awards. 

Honor awards are gold key pins 
given annually to one boy and one girl 
in each of the three high schools and 
four junior high schools. They are 
the most sought-after honors in each of 
the schools, and the winners are gen- 
erally designated as “best all-round 
boy” and “best all-round girl.” These 


California; 


awards are made on the basis of citi- 
zenship, scholarship, sportsmanship, | 
general training and athletic ability. 
The presentations are made by the 
president or other representative of the 
club at the final assembly of the school 
year at each school. The number of 
honor awards this year is fourteen. 

Leadership emblems are awarded in 
two high schools, four junior high 
schools and twenty-five elementary 
schools. They consist of arm bands, 
neckerchiefs and letters. Each stands 
for one year’s successful work as squad 
leader in the physical education work 
of the schools. The awards are based 
om service, attendance, preparedness, 
sportsmanship and regular participa- 
tion in Leaders’ Corps meetings. The 
Leaders’ Corps meetings, which are an | 
integral part of this system, are de- 
signed to promote codperation, citizen- 
ship, responsibility and efficiency. The 
number of leaders’ emblems awarded 
last year was 1279. Presentations are 
made by members of the club, with the 
use of a simple ritual. | 

Badge awards are gold, silver and 
bronze buttons given in two high! 
schools, four junior high schools and 
twenty-five elementary schools. The | 
awards are based on simple athletic | 
tests designed to promote physical fit-| 
ness. The number of badges awarded 
last year was 2,103. Presentations are | 
made in each school by two or more 
members of the club. 

Athletic awards are likewise made 
in all high, junior high and elementary | 
schools. These go to all members of | 
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MONEY- 
RAISING 
PLAN 


More successful than 
donations 


1 
 . 
3 


iw AMERICAN Legion posts, 
Masonic temples, lodges, clubs, 
churches and similar institutions, the 
Lincoln Plan opens new possibilities 
in fund-raising. 


Less costly than bonds 
or mortgages 


Pays back the sub- 
scribers in full 


In these cases it wins subscriptions 
in greater number and on a more 
generous scale than through straight 
donations. It can finance a building 
at a cost of 2 to 5% a year as against 
the 7 to 9& for bonds or mortgages. 
All subscribers are repaid in full. 


Let us send you information about 
the Lincoln Plan, and its many vari- 
ations to meet local conditions and 
| specific needs. 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


Koppers Building, Sead, 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila. 


Carlton G. Ketchum Norman MacLeod 
George Ketchum Robert E. Grove 




















$106,000 was raised for this Masonic Temple 
Barre, Vermont, under the Lincoln Plan. 
This was $6,000 more than the goal. 
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winning teams in handball, basketball, 
soccer and playground ball. The num- 
ber of these awards last year was 1,577. 
Presentations are made in all cases 
by members of the club. Lettered 
plaques are presented to the schools in 
connection with the individual athletic 
awards. 

Posture awards consist of buttons 
and inexpensive tags provided for the 
encouragement of good posture among 
boys and girls. The number of but- 
tons given out last year was 1,500 and 
the number of tags, 6,022. 


Summarizing the program of school 
awards statistically, we find that the 
cost to the club in 1928 was approx- 
imately $1,100; the number of indi- 
vidual awards, 12,493; the number of 
presentation events, 45, and the num- 
ber of Pasadena Kiwanis club members 
participating in presentations, 61. 

The tieing up of a system of awards 
with the physical education work of 
the schools is in keeping with the well- 
founded belief that citizenship and 
leadership are fully as much the prod- 
uct of the well-ordered playground as 
of the classroom. The program has 
been developed largely through the 
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originality and enthusiasm of two mem- 
bers of the Pasadena club. Of these, 
A. Claude Braden, former physical di- 
rector in the schools and now a fruit 
preserve manufacturer, is chairman of 
the club objective committee. The 
other, Cecil F. Martin, is director of 
physical education in the public schools 
and director of club objective, working 
in codperation with the committee. 

While the program of school awards 
must be regarded primarily from the 
view-points of citizenship and physical 
preparedness, it touches the under- 
privileged child objective because it 
has been found especially stimulating 
to children who labor under handicaps 
of race, language or poor social en- 
vironment. At first, perhaps, undue 
emphasis was placed upon this latter 
feature, leaving the project open to 
criticism on the ground that the under- 
privileged child benefit is merely in- 
cidental. Now, however, the under- 
privileged child work of the club is 
handled by a separate committee and 
the school awards program rests upon 
the solid foundation of the citizenship 
objective. As such, we are convinced, 
it is one of the most interesting projects 
in Kiwanis. 


Indianapolis Kiwanians Conduct Active 
Program of Vocational Guidance 


By J. 


kK. FISCHER 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Indiana District 


~ 

Co6PERATING with the Tech- 
nical High School of their city with 
a student body of over 5,000 pupils, 
the Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis is 
conducting a program of vocational 
counseling which is enabling the 
pupils of that school to get a new 
vision of what the world has for 
them to do. A plan has been formu- 
lated whereby the entire membership 
of the club can effectively contribute 
in one way or another to give the 
boys a picture of what modern con- 
ditions demand from men in indus- 
try, commerce, and the professions. 
In order to give every man in the or- 
ganization a part in this important 
Kiwanis job, provision has been made 
for three types of counseling activity. 
The first of these demands that the 
Kiwanian chosen for the job turn 
school teacher for a day. In the Tech- 
nical High School there are, this 
semester, nine classes of first year 
boys studying the subject of occupa- 
tions. The aim of these classes is to 
give the boys such a knowledge of the 
demands of various types of work that 
they may shape the remaining years 


of their school program toward some 
general occupational goal. As a part 
of the regular work of this semester, 
members of the Kiwanis club are talk- 
ing to these classes about their work. 
They are telling the boys about the 
actual tasks which they have to do, 
and about the kinds of work they had 
to do in order to get to their present 
job. The boys are also told about the 
qualities that are necessary for success 
in the occupations discussed, about the 
ways of getting started, the forms of 
education and experience that are de- 
sirable and necessary, the disadvant- 
ages connected with the work, the 
kinds of reward that it offers in wages, 
interesting experiences and 
tions; and of especial interest is the 
discussion concerning the future out- 
look of the occupation and the chang- 
ing conditions which may. need to be 
reckoned with. To talk over these 
questions in these small class groups 
takes time and energy, but it makes 
possible questions back and forth which 
would not arise if these discussions 
were conducted in auditorium exercises 
with large numbers present. During 


associa- 
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this semester representatives from the 
following occupational groups are 
contributing a day for this work: Law, 
banking, merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, selling, drafting and architecture, 
medicine, and dentistry. 

The second form of counseling is 
more personal in character. There are 
two types of pupils which the Kiwanis 
members can serve through individual 
conferences. The first type consists 
of pupils who find it necessary to quit 
school before graduation, but are am- 
bitious to strike out in the world of 
business. The second type is com- 
posed of pupils who are graduating 
from high school, who do not intend 
to go to college, but do need to find the 
avenue which will offer the greatest 
opportunities. Such pupils need the 
counsel of men who “know the road.” 
They need a chance to talk over their 
aims with someone who knows where 
these might best be focused. To make 
this possible the school is finding those 
pupils whose plans for the future are 
somewhat uncertain and who need the 
advice of those of experience in vari- 
ous lines to aid in establishing their 
goals. Such pupils are assigned for 
interviews with the Kiwanian whose 
eperience gives promise of being most 
helpful. A boy can have no better op- 
portunity than this—and, neither can 
a man. 

The third form of activity which 
Kiwanis is carrying on through the 
Technical High School is of even 
broader application than the other two. 
One of the greatest problems which 
the school has in offering information 
to the pupils about occupations is to 
get information which gives a true 
picture. All the facts about an occu- 
pation are not necessarily the truth 
about it. In an effort to collect infor- 
mation which will more nearly portray 
the work which men do in various 
fields, a new plan has been devised. 
Certain high school pupils with jour- 
nalistic interests and of proved ability 
are assigned to live throughout a 
typical day with certain Kiwanians. A 
pupil who is assigned to cover the law 
will go through a complete day with 
a lawyer. He will live along with his 
Kiwanis partner through the day and 
observe the actual things which are 
done. The pupil then will write up a 
detailed story of his eperiences, his im- 
pressions of the work, the things which 
were of interest, as well as those which 
are not. It is expected that from this 
work may result an interesting and in- 
forming compilation of material about 
occupations which can be taken back to 
all the pupils of the school. “Days 
with Kiwanians” will in all likelihood 
become valuable text material for those 
pupils who wish to get a truer picture 
of what various kinds of occupations 
will hold for them and what they will 
demand of them. 
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Modesto, California, Wins 
in Blue Division 
(From page 556) 
ene hundred and thirty members to attend 
the annual camp at the College of Agricul- 


ture ninety-five miles away. We expect to! 


continue this as a policy. 


Non-CONTINUOUS ACTIVITIES 
A griculture 
Assisted the California Vineyardists As- 
sociation in putting over their membership 
drive. 





Promoted agricultural information at eight 
programs in charge of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Assisted California Vineyardists Associa-| 
tion in building a program for farmer pro-| 
ducers. 
Government 

Held meetings at which the political issues | 
of the year were outlined. 

Participated in the local effort for a larger | 
vote. 

Under-Privileged Child Work 

Provided transportation to camp ninety 
miles away in the High Sierras for the local 
camp for girls and girl scouts. 

Participated in maintaining a day nursery 
by contributing fifteen dollars per month, 

Furnished an extension shoe for a child. 

Participated by paying our proportion of 
a clinic held in the city. 

Paid half the cost of a wheel-chair for 
a crippled child. 

Presented clothing to Girl’s Aid Society. 

Furnished milk to children in thirteen 
families where the provider was unable to 
furnish necessary food. These families were 
dependent upon the club for the entire year. 

Each professional member of the club gave 
his without cost for cases which 
by the Under-privileged 
Child Committee, and which were recom- 
mended as needing treatment. 





services 


were discovered 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

Furnished the leadership and many of the 
workers in raising seven thousand five hun- 
send our California State 
High School Champion Band to the national 
contest where it won third place. 

Took part in the annual parade on Armis- 
tice Day in honor of the local post of the 
American Legion. 

Furnished the transportation for G. A. R. 
veterans in their annual celebration of 
Decoration Day. There is a standing invita- 
tion to the G. A. R. to be our guests at our 
luncheons, of which a number have availed 
themselves during the year. 

Participated in the Elks’ Flag Day pro- 
gram which we helped to draft. 

Furnished swimming teachers in a com- 
munity-wide effort to have all school chil- 
dren learn to swim. 

Furnished solicitors for the annual Red 
Cross drive, and for the Red Cross drive 
for funds for relief in Florida and Porto 
Rico. 


dred dollars to 


Participated in the annual Y. M. C, A. 
campaign. 

Assisted the local Music Association in 
obtaining the necessary memberships to 


assure the community an outstanding series 
of music concerts during the winter months. 
Offered the city school authorities a place 








on our program for discussing proposed 


Smart 
Practical 
Colorful 
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The perfect modernistic floor covering. No 
two alike. Wear a lifetime. Genuine hand- 
woven, all wool. 


Colors: Grey, black, white and red 
combinations 
Sizes 2x 3 ft. to 5x7 ft. at from $5.00 to $30.00 


Pillow tops, $1.25 each 


Also hand hammered Navaho silverware— 

















rings, belts, bracelets, etc.—at reasonable 
prices. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Dealer accounts solicited 
Sent on approval to responsible parties by 
writing to 


KIRK BROTHERS 


Indian Traders Gallup, New Mexico 
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PRACTIC. 


We are offering the following books at prices that are within the means of all. 
that would cost from $2 to $5 each, elsewhere. 
authors, offer many hours of interesting reading for the long winter nights. 


Christmas gifts. Check 


AL AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS 

No Book Priced Over $1.00 

Books 
These books written by competent 
Ideal for 
the books you desire and mail this advertisement with proper 


remittance and books will be mailed postpaid. 


ATLAS 

World (Modern). 
HISTORY OF AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION and 
Biographies of Leading 
American Aviators 1 
ADVERTISING 
(Learning at Home).. 
AVIATION 

For the Beginner.. 

[]) AVIATION STORIES 
Fiction)... 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING 
AUTOMOBILE 
Care of the.. 

BLUE PRINTS 

How to Read.. 1 
BRIDGE 

How To [Play 
by experts 
CARPENTRY 
Handbook for 
Carpenters) . 
CARE AND RAISING 

OF BABIES 

CHEMISTRY 

(For Beginners) .... 1 
COOK BOOK 

New. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
Novel Ways of Enter- 
taining 


(written 


Home 


lath every purchase of 


Name... 


95 Liberty Street 


$1. 


DICTIONARY (English) INVESTMENTS, SAFE 
1 


00 New Edition. .00 Sound information on 
DETECTIVE STORIES the investing of funds 1.00 
Fiction) .50 LETTER WRITING 
DOG BOOK Business and Social .50 
-00 Care and Raising for MAGIC 
Pleasure and Profit 1.00 Book of Entertaining 
.50 DRAWING Tricks for Amateurs .50 
Freehand and Perspec- MODEL AIRCRAFT 
.50 tive 1.00 BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL BOOK (A Book for Boys .25 
AY Practical Hints on MECHANICAL 
Everything Electric 1.00 DRAWING Course In.. 1.00 
75 ENGLISH as és MOVIE MAKING 
Self-Improvement. ; lor the Amateur -50 
.50 — 50 NERVES 
on Book of. . How to Conquer.. -25 
‘ ENTERTAINING AT POULTRY RAISING 
HOME _— : For Profit... 50 
New and Novel Ways -50 PUZZLES 
.50 , 
hoon Ss ag ys 300k of (Extremely 
’ractical Book for Farm- Entertai x) .50 
15 ers and Their Wives -50 OE fc AO 
; FUR RAISING. -50 Complete Information 
.50 FURNITURE MAKING on Radio).. .50 
AT HOME. 1.00 RAISING MONEY 
.00 HOME REPAIR BOOK For your Church or Club .25 
The Handy Book for SHIP MODEL 
.50 Home Owners 1.00 BUILDING... 50 
HOME PRESERVE 
BUSINESS TAXIDERMY BOOK 1.00 
.50 How to Conduct -50 WAR STORIES -50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


£1.00 or more we will include a box of our exclusive Christmas Cards. 


RN eS, ie eee eas SMS oc’ te eas ss os ess seen 


PRACTICAL BOOK COMPANY 
Department KMO 


New York City 
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educational policies for the city schools. 

Assisted in tree and shrubbery planting 
on a community Arbor Day program fos- 
tered by the local American Legion and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Put on our annual singing of carols and 
presentation of gifts at the county hospital 
on Christmas Eve. Though this is an annual 
event, it is not placed under the continuous 
activities since it does not operate through- 
out the year. At this event one hundred and 
thirty-four inmates were given some little 
personal gift wrapped in Christmas paper, 
tied with ribbon and with a Merry Christ- 
mas tag bearing the individual’s name at- 
tached. The custom has so pleased the 
inmates that at their request, Christmas Eve 
is reserved for the visit by the Kiwanis club. 

The leadership by which a local program 
and plan for junior trafic control at street 
intersections near schools and during school 
hours was perfected, the police and school 
authorities coéperating. 

Of a total membership of fourteen mem- 
bers the president and four directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce are Kiwanians. 

Of a total membership of fifteen members 
the president and three directors of. the city 
planning and zoning commission are Ki- 
wanians. 

Il. ATTENDANCE 

Since there is but one Kiwanis club nearer 
than seventy-five miles and that one is thirty 
miles away, the chart of attendance shows 
what was largely the attendance at the home 
club. There 
viduals driving more than a hundred miles 
to make up attendance during the summer 
vacation period. Your attention is called to 
the fact that the percentage of attendance 
never fell ninety-one in any month 
and that except for three months it never 
fell below ninety-three, while for eight of 
the twelve months it was ninety-four per cent 
or better. The secret of this fine attendance 
record is that every program has something 
of interest and every member is participat- 
ing in the good spirit of the club. At no time 
has the problem of attendance been men- 
tioned at club meetings except when new 
members are formally brought into the club. 
Club members are advised that the first re- 
sponsibility of a Kiwanian is to attend to his 
duty and then attend his club, unless some 
special program in which he may have 
special interest, or a part, may cause the club 
meeting to become the prior claim to his 
time. 

It is also a matter of note that while our 
club was originally built with a membership 
of thirty-five, have over twice that 
number at the present time. Our holding 
power is shown by the fact that only two 
men have dropped out of the club and are 
still living in the city. The net increase in 
membership during the current year has been 
five, although we have lost seven by re- 
moval from the city, and two who could not 
attend by reason of rearrangement of busi- 


were many instances of indi- 


below 


we 


ness hours. 


ATTENDANCE CHART 


Meeting Member- Attend- 


Date ship ance Average 
SS eT ee 66 97. 

| PCTS eee: 60 85.70 

Ry eee oe eo -70 62 88.57 

| PE ee oes 65 94.20 

ae er eee 67 97-20 


Dive te aves aban 72 69 95.83 

| SS ere 7 67 95.70 

AG tua'ewis ¢awues 7 69 98.57 

_, ERTS ELE 7o 68 97-14 

_ ae ey 65 92.85 
rey .69 65 94.20 

oY a a 71 64 90.10 
a8... ee 67 94.36 

(ey ee he le ig eel 67 94.36 
ee Peek 68 95-77 

(. Bip ee eee a 65 94.20 

1 ee ee 69 67 97.10 

ae Oy pare 69 65 94.20 
errr. 69 67 94.10 

16.. : yee 69 65 94.20 

23... vees 69 67 97-10 

31 ’ 69 67 97.10 
June 6 : .69 65 94.20 
13. ; ; 69 60 86.95 

20 : - 69 66 95.65 

> oe ar 69 62 89.85 

July 5 69 65 94.20 
Ir 69 65 94.20 

18 69 66 95.20 

25 69 66 95-20 
Aug. 1 .69 66 95.20 
Riss , .69 65 94.20 

1s , ; .69 67 97.10 

22 69 65 94-20 

29 A 69 65 94.20 
Sept. 5 " 7O 66 94.20 
12 68 65 95.58 

19 ee ..69 65 94.20 

BOs ws > : 69 65 94.20 

Oct. 3 . 69 67 97.10 
20... .69 65 94-20 

> sea 69 67 97.10 

2 : 70 67 95.71 

31 7° 66 94.20 
Nov. 7. 73 70 96.89 
4. 73 68 93-10 
eee 73 70 96.89 
eee 73 65 89.00 

Dec. 5 73 7o 96.89 
z2. 73 69 94-52 

19 72 79 97.22 

26 72 70 97.22 


Percentage of Attendance by Months 


BRE Soh ahs win dni IE | dings ¥n'a wine 95.2 
See seer 96.8 Aug. ...... . 94. 
ES WES as ans 2.8 Sept 94. 
See 95.3 Oct. 95.6 
ae ee eee 93-5 
June Me: Pe nos aey os te 96.2 
Average for the year............ 94.6 
Contest average March 7 to May 9 
SIN, Scan cha side ee asa fewee xo 94.42 


III. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


SUMMARY OF WEEKLY PROGRAMS 


Jan. 4 Closed meeting 

Program for year’s work in 1928 

discussed by membership 

tr Lt. Gov. Dr. Ney M. Salter 
“Kiwanis” and installation of club 
officers 
A Ladies’ Night program 

18 A. T. Conn; Manager California 
Vineyardists Association 
“Problems of the Vineyardist” 
Agriculture Committee in charge 

25 Closed meeting 
Report on January Conference by 
District Trustee 
Director’s outline of the year of 
work 
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Feb. 1 


15 


29 


Mar. 7 


28 


Apr. 4 


18 


May 2 


16 


November, 1929 


Jack Hazzard, County Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary 

“Experiences at Sea during World 
War” 

Special music 

Music Committee in charge 

L. R. Gallegos, President Chamber 
of Commerce 

“Chamber of Commerce Plans for 


1928” 
Public Affairs Committee 
Thos. R. Reed, Government 


Weather Service 

“Weather and Aeronautics” 
Entertainment Committee in 
charge 

Professor C. M. Powers, Professor 
of Economics Modesto College 
“George Washington” 
Program Committee 

Dr. Telfard, Ahwanee 
culosis Sanitarium 

“The Treatment of Tuberculosis” 
Public Affairs Committee 


Tuber- 


Music Week Program 

Selections by College of the Pacific 
students 

Music Committee in charge 
Hon. Simon Lubin, Sacramento 
Regional Council 

“A State Seal for Marketing Cali- 
fornia Products” 

Charge of Agriculture and Busi- 
ness Standards Committees 
Professor Wm. Brown, Modesto 
High School 
“Frivolous and 
of Aviation” 
Entertainment Committee 

Hon. W. A. Johnstone, President 
State Water Commission 
“Boulder Dam Problems” 

Public Affairs Committee 


S. T. McCubbin, Auditor & Ad- 
juster, Fidelity Deposit Co. 
“Catching Crooks” 

Entertainment Committee 

Henry Hawson, Fresno Kiwanis 
club 
“Kiwanis” 
Charter 
Night 
Stockton, the mother club, present 
in a body 

Inter-Club Relations Committee 
H. M. Robbins, Vice-President 
National Ice Industries 

“Tce and Refrigeration” 

Business Standards Committee 


Serious Features 


Anniversary — Ladies’ 


Dr. Aurelia Rinehart, President 
Mills’ College 

“Business and Its International 
Aspect” 

Business Standards Committee 
W. H. Hogan, City Engineer, 
Stockton 


“City Sanitation” 

Public Affairs Committee 
Professor C. Dennis, Head of 
Music Dept. College of the Pacific 
“The Progress of Music in Amer- 
ica” 

College of Pacific 
Modesto College 
Mens’ Glee Club 
Music Week Committee 

John N. Edy, City Manager of 
Stockton 


Trio and 
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“A City Manager Form of 
Government” 
Modesto’s victorious College 


Track Team guests 

Public Affairs Committee 

Dr. R. C. Scoville, University of 
California 

“Our Foreign Relations” 

Public Affairs Committee 
Murray Williams, Gov. Elect of 
California Exchange Club 

“The Service Club and the Com- 
munity” 

Joint meeting with local Exchange 
Club 

Inter-Club Relations Committee 


Leon Yankwich, Judge Superior 
Court of Los Angeles 

“The Judge and the People” 
Public Affairs Committee 

Cy B: 
Office 
“The 4-H Clubs” 
Demonstration Program 
Agriculture Committee 


Sylvester, Farm Advisor’s 


George Wallace, Modesto Fire 
Chief 
“Fire Prevention in Modesto” 


Fire Prevention Week Committee 
G. H._ Benkendorf, 
Modesto Creamery 

“The Dairy Industry” 


Manager 


Agriculture and Business Stand- 


ards Committee 


Members of Lions, Exchange and 
Kiwanis Clubs 

Patriotic Talks and Program 
Joint meeting of the three clubs 
Inter-Club Relations Committee 

C. §. Morris, District 
Modesto clfib 

“The High Points of the Seattle 
Convention” 


Trustee 


Committee 


Keith, M. E, 


Education 
G. 


Kiwanis 
Rev. Elmer 
Church 
“The Spirit of Service and Build- 
ing” 
Kiwanis Education Committee 
A. W. March, 
Chow College, China 
“China and Chinese Customs” 
Public Affairs Committee 


Professor Hong 


O. A. Hjelm, Attorney of Turlock 
“Party Government the Na- 
tional Election” 

Public Affairs Committee 

Rev. John Wesley 
Presbyterian 

“Africa and Its Problems” 
Entertainment Committee 


and 


Hathaway, 


Edward F. Flynn, Ex-Governor of 
Rotary 

“Railroads and Rates” 

Rotary and Exchange Clubs our 
guests 

Inter-Club Relations and Business 
Standards Committees 


Curtis Lindley, President Farmers’ 
Union 

“Fruit and Grape Problems” 
Farmers present as guests 
Agriculture Committee 


Dave Lane, Grain Dealer and 


Fruit Grower 


“Early Days in Alaska” 
Entertainment Committee 


Sept. 5 Professor C. M. Powers, Modesto 
College 
“The Y. M. C. A. Good-will Tour 
of Japan.” Eulogy of Kiwanian 
ex-President Judge Rice by Rev. 
Ed Gum of the Modesto club 
Program Committee 


12 Professor James Corson Jr., Mo- 
desto College 


“The Olympic Games” 


Presentation of desk set to Mr. 
Corson from the club for _ his 
services in winning a place at 


Amsterdam—District Trustee C. 
S. Morris 


clubs 


All local invited as our 
guests 
Inter-Club Relations and _ Pro- 


gram Committees 

Tom Scott, Attorney Modesto 
“The American Constitution” 
Constitution Week Committee 


19 


Horace Clark, Prudential Life In- 
surance Co. 
“The Potential 
Life” 

Business Standards Committee 
Ex-Body- 


Oct. 3 


Value of Human 


Alexander Schwartz, 
guard to Tzar Nicholas 
“Tzarist Conditions in Russia” 
Joint Ladies’ Night with Lions 
Inter-Club Relations Committee 
7 Professor A. R. Mack, 
Gate Y. M. C. A. College 
“Education and Commerce”’ 
Vocational Guidance 
ment Committee 


10 


Golden 


a 


and Place- 
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ATTENTION 
KIWANIS SMOKERS 


ZSPANATELASFREE 


: Only with your first order of 


2) GENUINE 
SO encicne 


SMOKES’ 220 


15‘ QUALITY GUARANTEED 


75 CIGARS AT LESS 
THAN 3'2* A PIECE 


Regular 15¢ quality tobacco. 
Straight from our factory to you. 
That’s our offer—just to 


“Get Acquainted” 


HOW WE 
CAN AFFORD IT 


We do not spend a cent for 
bands, decorated labels or fancy 
boxes. We do not risk a cent 
on credit. We save money by 
mass production. We buy large 

uantities of the finest tobacco 

irect from the grower in Cuba, 
for spot cash. 


un 















































YOUR MONEY BACK 


if you do not get at least three times 
the value in supreme smoking pleas- 
ure. Smoke as many as you like—all 
if you wish and if you are dissatisfied 
we'll gladly REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IN FULL without question. 








I have been making cigars for 
over fifty years. My company 
has been established since 1903. 
Reference: National City Bank, 
New York, or any bank in Cuba. 


NOTICE? 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 15 


But remember — we will only 
give away free a limited quantity 
of these Panatelas. If they are 
gone before the time limit has 
expired, we reserve the right to 
return your money. Send in 
your order today with check, or 
pay postman. We pay the deli- 
very charges. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


2338-40 THIRD AVE.- NEW YORK 


















24 Winfield Scott, Pres. Calaveras 
Big Tree Association 
“The Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
Country” 
Illustrated 
Conservation of National Re-| 
sources Committee 

Nov. 7 Walter Morgan, Statistician, State 

Dept. of Education 
“Educational Statistics and Edu- 
cational Programs” 
Music by Modesto Womens’ Glee 
Club 
Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment Committee 

14 Dr. Newton Moats, J. D., Presby- 
terian Church, San Francisco 
“The Great American’ Band 
Wagon” 
Program Committee 

21 Reports on 4-H Club visitation of | 
members 
Vocational Guidance and Place- | 
ment Committee 
Agriculture Committee 

28 Closed meeting 
Reports of Committees 
Report of nomination committee 
Election of Officers for 1929 
Officers and Directors of the club | 

Dec. 5 Cory W. Hartman, Pres. Cali- 

fornia Bee Keepers Ass’n. 
“The Making, Processing and | 
Marketing of Honey” 
Illustrated 


Joint meeting with the California | 


Bee Keepers Ass’n. 


Se ne ee ee ee ed 


Everything 
Your Club Needs 





Badges Hotel Signs 

Banners Membership 
Signs 

Rell , Road Signs 

Trophies Bronze Emblems 

Prizes Decorations 


ee ee ee 


Emblematic supplies for ladies’ nights, 
dances, dinners, charter nights, etc. 
Write for Our Catalog ‘‘D”’ 


The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


Jee ee ee 


ee 
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Convention delegates as our guests 
Agriculture and Inter-Club Re- 
lations Committees 

12 Closed meeting 
District Trustee and delegates, 
Pres.-Elect Ray Barnett, and Hu- 
bert Wellman reported on the 
California-Nevada District Con- 
vention held at Sacramento 
Kiwanis Education Committee 

19 Joint meeting with County Agents’ 
Program 
Presentation of awards to County 
Winners in 4-H Club work for the 
year 1928 
Agriculture and Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement Committees 

26 Just a wonderful good fellowship 
Christmas party 
Christmas carols, Christmas tree, 
and a gift to every member. Fare- 
well to 1928 officers 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The plan of committee functioning carried 
out was meetings of the full membership of 
each committee which were called together 
at the first of the year when a program of 
work was mapped out and the individual 
members assigned to certain fields of duty, 
these being checked up at short committee 
sessions called immediately before or fol- 
lowing the regular noon meetings. 

This method assures a high percentage of 
attendance which for all committees was 
approximately ninety-five per cent. When 
necessary, special meetings were called for 
extended consideration of the more difficult 
questions. Such meetings varied in number 
from two or three to fifteen. The directors 
met for regular business once each month. 


Social ACTIVITIES 

Jan. 4. Installation of officers at banquet 
followed by a dance. 

April rr. Charter Anniversary dinner and 
dance. 

April 18. Dedication of a member’s ice 
plant—ladies’ luncheon. 

April 25. Ladies invited to hear Dr. 
Aurelia Rinehart. 

May 16. Victorious college team guests of 
the club. 

June 18. All Kiwanis Night dinner and 
dance. 

Sept. 12. Reception to return Kiwanian 
member of Olympic team. 

Oct. 10. Joint Ladies’ Night with Lion 
Club. 

Dec. 5. Joint meeting with Calif. Bee 
Ass’n., ladies present. 

Dec. 26. Stag Christmas party. 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Since the Modesto club is remote from 
other clubs the number of inter-club meet- 
ings has been limited. At the meeting 
following each inter-club meeting, those who 
carried the good will of the Modesto club 
to other clubs have reported on these meet- 
ings. The interest so generated caused the 
members to establish the policy in November 
of the club paying the actual traveling costs 
of members who participate in this Kiwanis 
work. In addition to these meetings most 
of our members visited at least one other 
club during the year. Our club in turn was 
visited by ene or more members from other 
clubs at nearly every meeting of the year. 


MAGAZINE November, 1929 
SCHEDULE OF KIWANIS INTER-CLUB MEETINGS 
Aggregate 
Month Place Occasion Present miles 
March Willows Division meeting 5 1300 
April Modesto Stockton visited as guests 70 4200 
May Stockton Division meeting 40 2400 
Dec. Red Bluft Div. meeting & Charter party 3 1560 


SCHEDULE OF LocAL INTER-CLUB MEETINGS 
Fostering Community Spirit 

Feb. Rotary, Lions, Exchange and Cham- 
ber of Commerce Forum present as guests to 
hear Kiwanian Chamber President announce 
Chamber’s program for 1928 and to name 
committees. 

April 24. Participated with Rotary in 
community reception to radio artists. — 

April 25. Guests from Rotary, Lions and 
Exchange Clubs for special program. 

May 31. Joint meeting with Exchange 
Club. 

July 5. Joint meeting with Exchange and 
Lions Clubs. 

Aug. 15. Exchange and Rotary Clubs as 
our guests. 

Sept. 12. All local clubs represented at 
reception of Olympic team member. 

Oct. 10. Joint ladies’ night with the Lions. 

Dec. 5. Joint meeting with convention del- 
egates of California Bee Keepers Associa- 
tion. 

Dec. 19. Joint meeting with county agents 
in 4-H awards banquet. 

All joint meetings were held upon our 
regular meeting day and Kiwanis had 
general charge except the meetings of May 
31 and July 5, when we were the guest-club 
though meeting in our hotel dining-room. 
At all meetings our attendance was taken 
and was as recorded in the attendance chart 
given above. 


V. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
CLuB SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

All data for this report have been kept and 
are on file in the secretary’s office. Our 
district and International reports have been 
mailed on the last meeting date of each 
month, and all obligations to International 
and the district have been most promptly 
attended to, a feature due to our budget 
system by which we have a reserve fund 


of nearly a thousand dollars which has been 
accumulated over a period of five years. All 
literature and correspondence from district 
and International has been promptly de- 
livered to the proper recipient. 


CLUB OFFICERS 
The club officers have endeavored at all 
times to follow the ideas of International 
by adapting them to the special needs of 
our community. 


CLUB REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates have been sent to all divisional 
meetings and district conventions and to 
the International Convention at Seattle. Re- 
ports are made to the club soon after each 
of these conventions. 


District APPOINTMENTS AND AFFAIRS 

The district has seen fit to place three 
members on district committees, one being 
the chairman, and to select the District 
Trustee as Lt. Governor of Division VII 
for 1929. 

SPONSORING 

Persistent efforts to organize one or more 
clubs during the year are resulting in the 
practical assurance of a club being formed 
in a neighboring city forty miles away. 

Note: The building of this club, the 123rd 
in this district, has just been completed at 
Merced, California. 

Trusting that this report serves all three 
purposes for which it has been written, and 
that it shows that this club has not only 
progressed in meeting the problems of its 
community, but has carried out the spirit 
of Kiwanis International. 

Respectully Submitted, 
E. R. HAWK 
President 
WILLIAM FALGER 
Secretary 





The New Situation in Agriculture 


(From page 545) 


have cooperative associations, we have 
many of them; thirteen or fourteen 
thousand, in contact with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, competing with 
one another throughout the land. The 
Federal Farm Board’s job is to co- 
ordinate those along lines of commod- 
ity organization. What about West 
Virginia? With the knowledge, con- 
sent and approval of the Federal Farm 
Board, there has been organized in this 
soft red winter wheat region, the East- 
ern Grain Growers’ Association to han- 
dle not only wheat but a number of 
things ; for handling “farm production 
and food products thereof,” not only 
production raw but food products 
thereof. 

Now what? In this state and in 
some other states to a lesser extent, 
involved in this, there is a movement 


to put in every county a farmers’ ware- 
house, that the farmers may have an 
opportunity and facility for the ben- 
efits that are to come from this chain 
distribution. Chain distribution out 
and chain distribution in, for such com- 
modity fields as we see fit to enter. 
The Eastern Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion with headquarters at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, have special wires from 
Chicago to Hagerstown, and Baltimore 
to Hagerstown, and wires pass from 
Hagerstown south through the Valley 
of Virginia, and through West Vir- 
ginia to Farm Bureau Headquarters, 
such as Charleston, Huntington and 
Clarksburg. Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and West Virginia have been tied in 
that system of wires, such as no farm 
group in history ever before enjoyed. 
Every tick of the watch they will have 
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the markets of the world right at these 
farm offices. Every farmer can call 
the County Farm Bureau, and every 
County Farm Bureau can call the state 
office and know at all times what is 
transpiring on the London cables of 
that day, and especially in our own 
sales of wheat, corn, cotton, live stock, 
etc., the amount of sales prices actually 
taking place on the great Boards of 
Trade. 
Watching the Market 

What about the trend in markets? 
What about other places having to do 
with markets? The United States has 
a department devoted to studying that 
question; it has men in every land 
telling whether good or bad conditions 
exist; they are there under the author- 
ity of the United States Government. 
Dr. Stine, a West Virginia man, of the 
Department of Agriculture studies the 
reports and tells what the trends are. 
Those great long curves you see drawn 
in the market paper reports are there 

show whether it is a good time to 
sell or buy—whether the curve is up 
or the curve is down. In April or May 
Dr. Stine sat in my home town with 
charts, maps and figures, and other in- 
formation, and told that the crop of 
wheat, worth then $1.35 to $1.40 would 
increase after harvest to $1.55 or $1.60, 
and by February Ist would be prob- 
ably $1.80. That was his advice to the 
farmer. Was it right? Six weeks after 
he made that announcement a great 
bear raid took place through specula- 
tive advices on the Board of Trade of 
the country, and wheat went down un- 
til it got below $1.00 and as low as 
seventy-five cents in some places. Then 
all at once we made the discovery that 
the world crop was short—five hun- 
dred million bushels short—and the 
United States with one hundred fifty 
million bushels long. Wheat began to 
climb right back up, and has been 
climbing up. Was Dr. Stine right? 
I believe he was and is. 

Had this machinery been in shape 
that bear raid could not have taken 
place, and the money for the difference 
in the price would have been carried 
back to the farmers’ homes and would 
have been deposited in banks in the 
rural communities, and it would have 
been spent in rural stores and would 
have raised the standard of living in 
the communities. All phases of society 
would have been benefited. It does 
not benefit us as a nation to gather 
great amounts of money in idleness, 
as is indicated by speculation, in New 
York City. I am not trying to say 
what men shall do or shall not do with 
their money, but it does not benefit the 
nation to have that great sum there in 
non-constructive activities. Through a 
properly balanced economic system 
that amount of money carried to the 
greater number of people would in- 
crease the standard of living every 


place and living would for all be on a 
better basis. Man can only eat so much 
or wear so many clothes no matter how 
much wealth he has; and if everybody 
buys we have good business whereas if 
only a few people buy business is not 
good. We should do what produces 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. We in the farm movement are 
trying to do this. 
What Is Taking Place 


In building “Eastern Grain Grow- 
ers’ (a federation of local or crossroad 
coéperative associations) we are ap- 
proaching men who are the owners and 
operators of local facilities handling 
farm production, and so far in every 
case without exception, the owner of 
that facility has enough farmer mem- 
bers and customers of his around the 
neighborhood to become members and 
qualify under the law for “farmer 
owned and farmer controlled facility,” 
by their taking memberships of common 
stock, the vendor taking preferred stock 
for his facility and business. That is, 
briefly, what is taking place, not only in 
this state, but in adjoining states, and 
all over the United States. It has by 
direct wording been approved by Con- 
gress, by the President of the United 
States, and the principles upheld by the 
Supreme Court passed on the principle 
involved in this bill in the Burley To- 
bacco case coming up from Kentucky ; 
in that case it passed upon all phases of 
the codperative procedure and upheld it 
throughout. In writing the decision the 
Justice said, “But those who oppose it 
allege that this may form a monopoly 
of distribution in the hands of the 
farmer.” The Justice further said, “Be 
that as it may, society must be fed and 
clothed.” 

According to figures submitted to 
Congress, and Congress took ten years 
to study them, the farmer requires 
about seven billions of dollars more 
annually to make agriculture so that 
it can pay the debt I refer to and main- 
tain an American standard of living. 
Under this system the farmers can pay 
that debt they owe without costing the 
consumer one penny more than he now 


Bowling Challenge 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago is in- 
augurating an International Bowling 
Contest to begin December | and this 
club issues a challenge to any Kiwanis 
club in the United States or Canada, 
having one hundred bowlers or more, 
to join in the tournament. 

The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg has 
already accepted the challenge and 
they will start their play on that date. 

This will be a team match, figuring 
to be done by total gross scores. The 
contest is to cover three weeks and is 
to be carried on by mail. The details 
can be secured from Howard T. Webb, 
32.South Clark Street, Chicago. 
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QUALITY OFA 
1S: CIGAR 





TRY AND BEAT IT FOR 
QUALITY AND VALUE! 


Real joy smokes, no bands or dec- 
orations, a plain’ hand-made cigar, 
fine smooth smoking and fragrant 
tobacco. One puff tells the story, 
you're the judge, and youcan’t lose 
when you smoke a SPITZER Cigar. 
You buy direct, which means we cut 
out 3 men’s rofit and give you the 
benefit. So be wise, send us your 
order to-day and take advantage of 
this buy and become acquainted 
with one of the oldest and most re- 
liable cigar Mail Order houses. 


“SPECIALOFFER 


With this order we 
willinclude oursam- 
ple case containing 
our 12 best sellers, 
each smoke a real 
treat. 



























Send check or pay on delivery. 
Your money refunded, if you don't 
receive at least DOUBLE VALUE. 
Please state Mild, MEDIUM, 
Strong. Sending charges paid by 


us. Reference any Bank in U. 8 
ESTABLISHED i914 





OUR CIGARS ARE NOT OF MANILA 





Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 

A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples 

50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons, 50 

Decorations, 360 Serpentines, Confetti... . .$10.60 

Double quantity and 

for smaller party or <= greater assortment for 
Ns <. «04 . $6.0 100 or 50 couples. . $19.00 
Catalog of FILES. ono A for ony — or other 

celebrations free on 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACT URING COMPANY 


Flags,Decorations, Banners,Bad ges, Novelties, etc. 
505 South Wells Street Chicago. Illinois 


Half of this assortment 

















For Your 


Club | 








Our No. 29 Bell, as 
illustrated above, 
made of genuine bell metal beautifully toned 
and highly polished. 

Complete with striker $18.00 


We have a lovely selection of Christmas Cards 








with the Kiwanis Emblem on same. Write 
for price. 
Ke es Wait | 
WS 6 
Ge | 
1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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Book Week—Nov. 17-23 


An Opportunity for Kiwanis Clubs 


By AGATH. 


A L. SHEA 


Chief Children’s Librarian in the Branches of the 
Chicago Public Library 


i 1919 at the Boston Convention 
of Booksellers, Mr. Franklin Mathiews, 
Chief Scout Librarian, delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Boys Want More 
Books.” Because of the recognition by 
the convention of the need thus pre- 
sented, steps were taken to bring it also 
to the attention of parents and others 
interested in the reading of young peo- 
ple, and to this end a committee rep- 
resentative of booksellers, librarians, 
Boy Scout leaders and others was ap- 
pointed to develop plans for the 
promotion of children’s reading. Chil- 
dren’s Book Week was the result, and 
of all the various weeks set aside for 
the promotion of this, that and the 
other commodity, there is perhaps none 
which has met with the response or at- 
tained the measure of success which 
it has. Although the designation was 
later changed to Book Week in order 
that the scope of the work might be 
enlarged, the primary purpose for 
which the week was originated has not 
changed in the ten years since its in- 
ception. Annual Book Week has come 
to have a regular place in libraries, 
book-stores, club and society programs, 
and has been given most favorable 
recognition by the press of the country. 
Its objectives, to focus the attention 


of the public upon books, and especially 
books for the younger readers, to em- 
phasize the value of the right kind 
of reading for youth, and to offer to 
the often bewildered purchaser aids 
in the selection of the book for his need, 
have always been kept in mind. Al- 
though the slogan “More Books in the 
Home” would seem to stress quantity 
rather than quality, there has been an 
increasing desire on the part of all of 
its sponsors to make Book Week a vital 
factor in the raising of reading stand- 
ards and the development of a dis- 
criminating buying public. 

This year the week of November 
17th to 23d has been selected as Book 
Week, and plans to make it even more 
useful and effective than its predeces- 
sors are already afoot. Program aids 
and book lists will be distributed at 
bookstores and libraries. Club pageants 
will be participated in by children and 
adults. Book collections will be aug- 
mented, and displays of beautiful as 
well as more moderately priced editions 
will offer suggestions for holiday book 
buying. Radio and press will also do 
their part in spreading the gospel of 
the book, and all that youth may not 
lose those visions and ideals which only 
books, the right kind of books, can give 


A few of the more notable of recent offerings in children’s books are listed 


below : 
For the Younger Children 
a The Water Elf and the Miller’s Child. Duffield 
ee The Runaway Sardine............. Knopf 
PP eee The Whins on Knockattan.......... Harpers 
PE von thse soe i ee Stokes 
SSN Tree Paty WOGUOER 5 oe. ek ese Doubleday 
Ds snes es cece eee errs MacMillan 
eee PS | ae ere .Dutton 
0-50 0 ae een os The Wonderful Locomotive.........MacMillan 
Es cvienes anes PIE G beh Perse cacscaccse Stokes 
eer The Popover Family.............- Houghton 
For Children (10-14) 
Dah s Vests vees The Red Prior’s Legacy............ Longmans 
See pe Seer Oe Sears 
OE. Gia ea ae «5 Courageous Companions............ Longmans 
A ae The Trumpeter of Krakow.......... MacMillan 
Re © ee Harcourt 
ere Hobnails and Heather.............. Harcourt 
I nin tk p08 The Dragon Fly of Zuni............ Dutton 
EE nS aoe ain The Chief of the Herd............. Dutton 
OS Sere The Falcons of France............. Atlantic Monthly 
BN peo s50.s 05-00% Giles of the Star............ nem ce oe Lothrop 
NL, 6 vey ewe The Treasure of Carcassone........ Longmans 
Snedeker ......... Downright Dencey................ Doubleday 
3 Re a er Coward 
McCann 
FSS ee Doubleday 
Ie . The Tanglecoated Horse........... Longmans 
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it. There is no community, however 
small, but which should take its place 
in observing Book Week, not to bring 
more customers to the book-stores nor 
more patrons to the libraries, but to do 
its part in passing on to its young 
people that light which Robert Louis 
Stevenson said they might one day find 
of surpassing value if, for them, a 
time should come “when the days drag, 
and the nights are long and dreary.” 
If Book Week in any community 
through club program, book exhibit 
or printed list shall succeed in introduc- 
ing even one boy or girl to the type of 
book which can do this, it has more 
than earned its place on the crowded 
calendar of today. 

Among the lists available which will 
be found especially helpful in selecting 
books for the child’s library will be 
found Recent Books for Children, com- 
piled by Miss Jessie Gay Van Cleve 
of the American Library Association, 

Children’s Books for General Read- 
ing, compiled by Miss Effie Power, 
Director of Work with Children of the 
Cleveland Public Library, and The 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Booksellers. 





Personalities 


Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that Sherwood Anderson, eminent author, 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Virginia. About two years ago he wrote 
to all of his friends in literary circles, ask- 
ing them to contribute toward the financing 
of the Marion Kiwanis Band. They all 
responded. Henry L. Mencken sent his con- 
tribution and asked that the band play “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” in his honor. In _ his 
latest book “Hello Towns” Mr. Anderson 
has a sketch portraying some of the inci- 
dents at one of the meetings. 

* * @ 


Kiwanians of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
are justly proud of the fact that one of 
their members, Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, has 
been elected Premier of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Dr. Anderson is a past presi- 
dent of the Saskatoon club and a past gov- 
ernor of the Western Canada District. 

* * * 


Denver, Colorado, Kiwanian, Rube Her- 
shey, was elected Grand Master of the Colo- 
rado Grand Lodge of Masons at its session 
held recently in Denver. Mr. Hershey has 
been active in Masonic circles for many 
years and this is his reward for his efforts. 

* * 


Kiwanian Louie L. Morris, editor of the 
Hartwell, Georgia, Sun, was elected presi- 
dent of the Georgia Press Association at its 
recent meeting at Toccoa. And Waycross, 
Georgia, Kiwanians are pleased that one 
of their members, Jack Williams, editor of 
the Waycross Journal, has been elected vice- 
president of that same Association. 

te 

Brigadier General James H. Reeves, com- 
mander of the sth United States infantry 
brigade at Vancouver Barracks, and an ac- 
tive member of the Kiwanis Club of Van- 


—— 
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couver, Washington, has been transferred 
to Hawaii to take command of the 23d 
brigade. General Reeves is known as a 
“soldier’s man” and having dedicated his 
the army, he has set about 
always to see what could be done to im- 
prove the lives of the enlisted personnel. 
Consequently, he leaves an organized board 
of governors among the enlisted men at 
Vancouver Barracks as one of the monu- 
ments to his efforts. 
* * * 

International Vice-President William C. 
Green of Saint Paul has been appointed to 
handle the legal phases of the United States 
Senate’s proposed investigation into the ac- 
tivities of public utility and communications 
industries. 

The Senate quiz will not get under way 
before the regular session of Congress in 
December. First attention will be given to 
radio, telephone and telegraph companies. 

Vice-President Green was formerly As- 
sistant Federal District Attorney at Fargo, 
North Dakota and for the past several years 
has had law offices in Saint Paul. 


The new Commander of the Nebraska 
Department of the American Legion is 
Kiwanian Dwight Griswold of Gordon, 


Nebraska. In 1916 Mr. Griswold saw serv- 
ice during trouble with Mexico, and 
during the World War he was an instructor 
in the Gunnery Department at the Fort Sill 
School of Fire. Prior to the Armistice he 
was recommended tor promotion to Major 
and received that commission in the Reserve 


our 


Corps upon his discharge, and he now holds 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

* co Bd 
listing of all 
know 


permit the 
but it is interesting to 
that at meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago held during the week of the 
annual meeting of the American College of 
Surgeons, members of 
that institution who were visitors to the club. 
% * * 

Kiwanian Frank L. 

Barre, Pennsylvania, 


Space does not 
their names 


the 
sixty-six 


there were 


Pinola of Wilkes- 
is the new Commander 


of the American Legion for the State of 
Pennsylvania. . e.-% 
Dr. W. A. Shullenberger, Indianapolis 


Kiwanian, has been elected president of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


Hale and hearty 
|}at the age of 87 
years, Thomas C. 
Watson, is a regu- 
lar and _ interested 
member of the 
| Kiwanis Club of 
| Blairsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, which be- 
| lieves him to be the 
| oldest Kiwanian in 
Pennsylvania. He 
is a member of the 
Finley Patch Post, 
G.A.R. His serv- 
ice record shows that he enlisted in Pitts- 
burgh on August 20, 1864, in Independent 
Battery C., Light Artillery; was transferred 
to Battery M., 5th Heavy Artillery on Janu- 
ary 12, 1865, and mustered out on June 30, 
of that year. Despite his advanced age Ki- 
wanian Watson is vitally concerned in the 
success of the Blairsville club and is now 
a member of its Finance Committee. 





Thomas C. Watson 


It will be of interest to Kiwanians to 
know that at a recent meeting of the New 
York City club, W. B. Shearer, around 
whom a senatorial investigation is now be- 
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ing made with regard to the naval con- | 


ferences at Geneva, was a speaker before 
that club. 


Past President. Will Quinter of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., club was honored by 
U. S. Building and Loan League at its re- 
cent convention at Salt Lake City by being 
elected vice-president of that organization. 
He is president of the District Building and 


Loan Association. 
* * * 


the 


Dr. Frank P. 
governor (1927) of 
Iowa Kiwanis District, 
bers of the Arrangement Committee for Hos- 
pital Clinics during the Clinical Congress 
of the American College of Surgeons held 
in Chicago the latter part of October. 
Forty-eight hospitals were utilized for the 
clinics which were attended by the 3,000 
surgeons present at the Congress. Dr. Ham- 
was personally in charge of three 
morning clinics at the Washington Park 
Community Hospital, where he performed 
special major operations. 


Hammond of Chicago, 
the Illinois-Eastern 
was one of the mem- 


past 


mond 





Kiwanis 

Kiwanis is a spirit, true, 
It also is a motive great, 
It is a part of me and you, 
A word we all can demonstrate. 
If we would make Kiwanis mean 
The very best in thought and 
The beacon star that can be seen 
To scintillate life’s darkest 


deed, 
need. 


To help the child who needs a friend 
To elevate our nations 
To help the Golden Rule to blend 
And guide our world-wide brotherhood. 


good 


If we Kiwanis would enshrine 
A living flame of love and life 
An emblem of a truth divine. 


An antidote for sin and strife. 
Let each who names Kiwanis, stand 

For all that’s pure and good and just 
And then the name throughout the land 


Will symbolize that sacred trust. 
Then there will come a better day 
A spirit that will bear the name 
And bless humanity for aye, 
Long live Kiwanis, and its aim. 
Kiwanian O. V. Badley 


Portland, Oregon 





On the American Flag 


The Kiwanis Magazine has _ published 
several articles on the history of the Ameri- 
can Flag. Any Kiwanians who are inter- 


ested can find a more comprehensive story 
of the origin and history of the flag in a 
pamphlet which is published by the Cincin- 
nati Civic and Vocational Leagues, 216 East 
oth Street, Cincinnati. This work, entitled 
“The Origin and History of the American 
Flag” is compiled by Ruth L. Krapp, Fellow 
in American History, D. A. R., and con- 
nected with the American History Depart- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati. It 
explains the whole subject in detail. It 
also contains a bibliography of other works 
on the same subject. 














Our Service Will Raise 
the Funds You Need 
Home Talent Shows - «+ Minstrels - -- Revues 
Pageants - - - Festivals - - - Expositions 
We have never had a failure. 
HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
64 West Randolph Street -« « « Chicago, Ill. 














THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 


ask vour sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept.K So. Paris, Maine 





NOVELTIES 7*2i free" 


PAPER HATS "NONUMARERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 3 











CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent on request. 


STEVENS custo" SHIRT Co. 
**No Agents’”’ Dept. Elmira, N.Y. 

















COM MIiTTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a ¢ ‘otillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


0 McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 



















For Wall Decorations 
Kiwanis Club members 
everywhere have long used 


Moore Push-Pins 


and 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
to display pictures in their 
homes. 


10c packets 








Everywhere 








», fs 
57 “ji including PRIZES & FUN MAKING NOVELTIES 


Maw The TIPP NOVELTY CO. 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


ND FOR, FREE CATALOG 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 















ouc rom 48 inc 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, d oesn’t sag and L 
feel fine.” é 
The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re 
moves it by its gentle, knead ting. 
massaging action on the a 
men, which causes the fat fo be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands nave paeved it and doctors 
it as the natural way 
to reduce, Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Let us prove our claims, 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
Rothing. You gon t + apenny. 

Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters fro 
users. Mail the coupon NOW 
CANDON 6 & LWARNER 

332 S.La St., Chicago, Hi. 


Landon oe Dept.8-30, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 





Name. 











Address oct . " - 











CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR 
(and THANKSGIVING, too) 


are not far away to begin thinking of parties. 
Pian now. Give new and novelentertainments. 
Get ideas on 
DECORATIONS, PAPER HATS 
NOISEMAKERS, TALLYS and FAVORS 
from our Catalog Number 89. It’s free and should 
be in the filing cabinet of every club. 


Can fousens favor @ 











A New Binder for 
The Kiwanis Magazine 





Keep your copy of the magazine in 
this well-made binder that can take 
its place on your library table or in 
your bookcase. Has the appearance 
of tocled leather deep rich brown 
lettering in gold—holds each issue 


firm without sagging. 
Holds Twelve Issues 
of Your Magazine 
No punching of holes or bothering 
with binding posts. Keep your year’s 
copies for reference. Makes a good 
gift to a Kiwanian friend. 


Price $2.50 


Kiwanis International 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MEMORIAM | 


R, T. Graham, Past President, 
rey Beart, Edmonton, Alta. 

C. McIntyre, Mendota III, 
Robert Beacom, Utica, N. Y. 
Dr. L. Murdy, Aberdeen, S. D 
John Howard Todd, Minneapolis, 
George Gilhooley, § Sault Ste. Marie. 
C, Price Holmes, Monrovia, Calif. 
Philip J. Schneider, U rbana, O. 
Robert G. Emmert, Muskogee, Okla. 
Lewe Frank Sessions, Ozark, Ala. 
Oliver H, Duvall, Claremont, Calif. 

A. Hunt, London, Ont. 
John G. Launer, La Habra, Calif 
ohn W. Misener, Atlantic City, N 
Nilliam A. Martin, Mt Greenwood, Pa 
Louis C. Klein, Syracuse, N. Y 
. Parker Boyden, Brookline, 





State College, Pa. 


Minn 
Mic h, 


¥. 


Mass. 


ichard W. Scherf, Baltimore, Md. 
Harry Larison, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Parke C. Gillespie, Bloomington, Il. 


Alfred H. Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peter Lind, Baraboo, Wis. 

Alba L. Ruggles, Hurley, Wis. 

. M. Crowley, Rock Rapids, Ia 

Robert N. Middleton, Alexandria, Va. 
Frank Arthand, Hoquiam, Wash. 

John White, Winchester, Ind. 

William S. Dodson, Director, Olean, N. Y. 
Dr. Walter Caswell, Brookline, Mass. 


Sol Nachman, Newport News, Va. 

Colin Macdonald, San Francisco, ( 

Mat wag K. Taylor, Corvallis, Ore. 

John W. Misener, Atlantic City, N. J. 

West Duley, Crescent City, Calif. 

rea * Tennant, Toronto, Ont. 

William S. Dodson, Olean, N. Y 

Leopold Manbourg, Lancaster, O 

“a . Voorheas, Twin Falls Ida. 

Coffland, Richland Center, Wis. 

it Toomex, Portsmouth, Va 

ben Gordon Whitehead, Pharr, 

Charles Ross, Gallup, N. Mex. 

Isaac Ruman, Gary, Ind. 

Dr. R. W. Corwin, Pueblo. Colo. 

Oscar G. Smith, Pueblo, Colo. 

Virgil Thorpe, Macon, Ga. 

Edwin T. Holmes, Macon, Ga. 

John Mueller, Delphos, O. 

Ciem J. Barrett, Asheville, N. C. 

Allan Chalmers, Holyoke, Mass. 

August Rein, East Detroit-Roseville, Mich. 

Robert R. Rankin, Treasurer, Cocoa, Fia. 

; Stegemeier, Lindsay, Calif. 

Harry B. Geary, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Charles Nixon, Washington, N. J. 

Ezra Christensen, Burbank, Calif. 


‘alif, 


Tex. 


Albert Wadding, Treasurer, Brookville, Pa. 
Edgar A. Sparks, Clayton, N. 3. 

E. Foye Crouse, Knightstown, Ind. 

William W. Mintun, Goldsboro, N. C. 

B. E. Rosenbaum, Lima, oO. bite Si 
William Quigley, Schenectady, N. Y.  __ 
Walter A. Windsor, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Charles E. Heiser, LaGrange, II. 
John C. Whaley, Hot Springs, S. D. 
Luther, Rochester, N. Y. 


oun W. 
Nowell Hartwell, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Harry E. Rogers, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fred Becker, West Cleveland, O. 
Hector S. Marvin, Delhi, N. Y. 
Col. E. J. Williams, Jackson, Ga. 
Pryor Fulton, Waltham, Mass. 
Ww — H, Schrefler, Vice-President, 
Neal” McConomy, Lancaster, Pa. 
Sam Stern Greenwood, Miss. 
H. H. McNeal, Joplin, Mo. 
William C. Kukuk, Kingston, 7 2 
Michael C. Schulte, North St. Louis, 
A, ta Gibson, Red Wing, Minn. 
Edwin Holmberg, Hollywood, Fla. 
qobn A. Houston, Spokane, Wash. 
f: Corey, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Siale P. Goudey, Yarmouth, N. S. 
Frank D. Lethco, Charlotte, N.C. 
Amador Mori, Millville, N. J. 
Rev. L. S. Rose, Salem, O. 
Clement Stanley Smoger, South Bend, Ind. 
. Lincoln Townsend, Washington, D. C. 
M. W. Wells, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Walter Oliver Harvey, Ill. 
F. Hastings Hall, Taunton, Mass. 
James D. Maris, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Samuel Smith Clark, Washington, D. C. 
George E. Eyster, Dearborn, Mich. 
Fred Schultz, Northside Cincinnati, 
Mark W. Graham, Past President, 
Henry S. Smoyer, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Arthur Forbes Barclay, Toronto, Ont. 
Dr. M. P. Edwards, Demopolis, Ala. 
3 Kemp, Trustee and Past President, 


Rudolph J. Walther, Treasurer, Willow Grove, Pa. 
acts J.. Watson, Wellsbur , Ww. Va. 

Charles M, Speck, Medfo ” Ore. 

Judge E. Higbee, Kirksville, Mo. 


Mo. 


O. 


Paxton, 


Lewistown, 


Victoria, B. C, 
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Ellis E.- Hager, Chehalis ,Wash. 


George E. Lisetor, Centerville, Ta, 
Berthter Maury Fontaine, Clifton Forge, Va. 
a ae V. Brewer, Tulsa, Okla. 

S. Ezra Neikirk, Scranton, Pa. 

John W. Moore, East Palestine, O. 

gone Lofink, Jr., Indiana, Pa. 

i.-S. Stebbins, Jamestown, N. D. 
ta H. Dalton, Allston, Mass. 

ames J. Doherty, Brookline, Mass. 

Bernard W. Terlinde, Newark, N. J. 

oO. Schwaegler, Kansas City, Kans. 

Rev. Thomas A, Gibson, New Kensington, Pa. 
Charles P. Emmelman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harry B: Sherman, Saguache, Colo. 

Dr. F. L. McKinnon, Winnipeg, Manit 
tone : # Pr asch, Burlington, Wis. 

ames F. Coligan, Springfield, Mass. 

E. Gronew ald, The Dalles, Ore. 

Arthur Roderick, Akron, O, 
Martin R. Schuster, Treasurer, 
Elmer J. Failor, Newton, Ia. 
James J. Brown, Toronto, Ont, 
Charles Nixon, Washington, N. J. 
John R. Taggart, Colorado Springs, ( 
Perry L. King, San Antonio, Tex. 
Eugene Fifield, Bay City, Mich. 
Wesley Zediker, Washington, Pa. 
Martin Molitor, Saint Cloud, Minn 
C. M. Speck, Medford, Ore. 

Rev. Charles Rabbow, Port Chester, 
Lafe Weinberg, Galesburg, III. 
John P. Gause, Mercedes, Tex. 
Bert R. Hull, Gordon, Neb. 
B. B. Combs, Omaha, Neb. 
Ed. Kolman, Portland, Ore. 
Matthew S. Cogan, Doylestown, 
Fred W. Keen, Seattle, Wash. 
Frank P. Wolfe, Beloit, Wis. 
William L. Boutelle, Galesburg, 
Austin A. White, Lebanon, Pa 
Lioyd Kempton, Long Beach, Calif. 

Fred Stephen Bates, Past President, Astoria, 
Wesley C. Zediker, Washington, 


Md. 


Towson 


olo. 


tes 


. Ore, 
Pa. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of THe Kiwanis MaGazineE published Monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois for October 1, 1929, 

State of Illinois... 

County of Cook. 


_ Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles Reynolds, who, having been duly sworn 


according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
org a Editor of THE KIWANIS MaGazINE and 
that t Sollewias is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, and 
management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. . That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 164 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. C. W 
Parker, 164 W Jackson Bivd., Chicago; Manag- 
ing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago; Business Manager, Charles Rey- 
nolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: Horace W. McDavid, 
Pres., 502 Millikin Building, Decatur, Lllinois; 
William C. Green, Vice-Pres., % Todd, Fosnes & 
Green, Saint Paul, Minn.; Dr. C. C. Tatham, 
Vice-Pres., 106 Pantages Bldg., Edmonton, AIl- 
berta, Canada; Raymond M. Crossman, Treas., 
1010 First National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Secy., 164 W Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 


curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder, or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and under belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afant has no reason to believe that any other 


person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said ‘stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Managing Editor. 
Sworn. to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October; 1929. 
ALBERT T. WAGNER. 
[SEAL] 
(My commission expires May 


15, 1931.) 


























to success! 


“It is yours to choose success or 
failure,” says Dr. Marden. 

You can pull yourself out of the Mire 
of Mediocrity—you can climb the ladder 
of Leadership—you can make your big 
dream come true—if you are really in 
earnest, and will follow the advice given 
in these two free books. 

Whether you are a youthful beginner, 
who has not yet made his mark in the 
world, or a dismayed and dissatished 
struggler who has met with rebuffs, dis- 
couragements and failures, Dr. Marden’s 
book pl: ints your feet with firmness upon 
the Path of Progress that leads straight to 
the Land of Opportunity and Achieve- 
ment. 

Here are a few of the important things 
you get in this brilliant little book—sure 
success-helps that spur you on to a 
better living and a bigger bank account: 

Are You Just a Cog or a Complete 
Machine? 2. The Great Man-Developer. 
3. Making Every Shot Tell. 4. Don’t 
Be a Leased Man. 5. Your Right to 
Independence. Planning to Reach 


the Top. The Compelling Motive to 
Expand. 8. The Real Spur to Achieve- 
ment. 9. Pilot Your Own Ship. 10. 


Don’t Let Well Enough Alone. 

Two million copies of Dr. Marden’s 
books have been sold. ‘They are printed 
in twenty different languages. They are 
endorsed by some of the world’s most 
successful men. 

So, get this little book by Dr. M: arden. 
Read it—over and over again. I promise 
you that it will be the best success tonic 
you ever took—that it will give you the 
spirit and the power to interpret, under- 
stand and profit by your desires, your 
talents and your opportunities. 

With the Marden book, you receive— 
also free—another book which tells how, 
with less than $5 capital, I started in my 
spare time and built up a new kind of a 
real estate business that netted me more 
than $100,000 in less than five years. 
And it tells how I have helped hundreds 
of men and women pull themselves out of 


These 
Afow 
FREE 


Be your own master—go in business for yourself—break out of 
the rut of small pay—escape the slavery of the time-clock— 
get some of the good things of life! These two FREE books 
show you how. Dr. Orison Swett Marden blazes the trail to- 
ward your independence—then I help you ‘‘follow through”’ 
Send for these two FREE books today. 









' 





the rut of hard work and small pay— 
build up independent businesses of their 
own—make more money than they ever 
made before. 

Here are just a few examples of what 
my book has done for others and what it 
can do for you: 





What Big Men Say 


John Wanamaker said: “I would, if it had 
been necessary, have been willing to have gone with 
out one meal: a day to buy one of the Marden Book 

Charles M. Schwab said: “Dr. Mar de n’ 
writings have had much to do with my succes 

. C, Penny said: I owe a great deal of my 
success anc 1 the success of the J. C. Penny Co., to 
Dr. Marden 

Lord Northcliffe said: ‘ 
will be of immense 
men.” 

Fulée Ben B. Lindsey said: ‘‘Dr. Marden i 
one of the wonders of our time. TI personally feel 
under a debt of obligation to him. 

_ Chauncey M. Depew said: “Your writing 

e of great value for the encourag rement and instr 
tion of men and wi , 


I believe your writings 
t 


assistance to all ambitious 


en 











R. F. Sanders, 55 years old, made 
$1,057.50 his first four months in a small 
Tennessee town of only 1,500 population. 
E. G. Baum, 50 year old bookkeeper, out 
of a job, got my free book, followed its 
advice, made $8,000 his first year in my 
kind of a real estate business. Urs. 
McGinley of Texas had an invalid hus- 
band, got my book, and made a fine pro- 
fit on her first deal which was a $35,000 
sale. Robert L. Abell, former Illinois 
painter, followed my instructions and 
averaged monthly e ae of $335 in his 
spare time only. —P. Budinik, former 
Michigan barber, Bic $950 his first six 
weeks—an average of $158.33 a week. 
A. V. Arnold, a railroad man, started in a 
strange town and made $1,500 his first 
two weeks. Tony Maurell, former New 
Jersey barber, made $4,133 in three 
months. And if you want to read 
about really big earnings, there’s Thomas 
E. Mone, 7Fr., insurance solicitor, who 
cleaned up $40,000 in two years. And 
think of Gus Roeder, and his wife who 
ran a hot-dog stand. I started them in 
real estate and they say they have made 


facts. You can’t deny truth. 


Books 


And I have a 
letter on my desk from Samuel Soifer, 
who hits the highest record of all. He 
says that his second year in my kind of a 
real estate business netted him $70,000. 

These earnings may sound big to you, 
but they are all true. You can’t ignore 
And I have 
hundreds of such letters on file in my 
offices for inspection at a moment’s 
notice. 

There is no room here to tell you any 
more about the astounding success of 
men and women, of all ages from 21 to 74, 
and from all walks of life, who have 
changed their whole business lives through 
the reading of my free book. 

So, get this book now. It is filled with 
money-making business facts and stories 
of business success that will amaze you. 
You don’t have to take my word for this. 
You don’t have to take anyone's word. 
Just get my free book of facts and proof. 
Chen judge for yourself. 

Mail the coupon today. Get these two 
books which have done so much for 
others. Remember, they do not cost you 
anvthine. But as soon as you read them 
you will realize that they can do more for 
your future business success than any 
other books you ever read. 

Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Don’t cheat 
yourself out of the good these two books 
contain. Get the facts. Learn the truth. 
Consider the proof. And do it now—be- 
fore it is too late. Address President, 
American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. 
L-25, 205 East 42 Street, New York. 
sunsecncucscscenccncnccscqeseucsecconcesesscscescesss 


t President, American Business Builders, Inc., 


Dept. L- 25 203 East 4? Street, New York, N. Y. 


$150,000 in four years. 


Please send m free of charge—Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden’s book Go in Business for Yourself” and 
your book ** How to Become a Real Estate Specialist. ”’ 
Name 

Please Print or Write Plainly) 
Address 
City ees Jas SORES ce Cadenees 


The mailing of this coupon has meant ‘Sains 
success to many. What willit mean to You? 
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Tue modern way to keep in touch with customers 
is by telephone from centrally located towns. For 
information and arrangements about the Key Town 
plan, go right to your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 

A soap salesman went to the telephone office in 
Forest City, Arkansas, and placed 30 calls to 10 
surrounding towns. 

Twenty-five sales resulted in $2000 worth of 
business in 3 hours. Cost of the calls, $12.90. The 


salesman estimated it would have taken him 2 
weeks plus traveling expenses to visit the towns 
and dealers individually. 


The Bell System has prepared national 





and regional Key Town maps suggesting conve- 
nient centers for reaching the entire country by 
telephone. 

Sequence lists filed with the operator in advance 
enable calls to be put up quickly, one after another. 

Classified telephone directories help in develop- 
ing prospects and new outlets. 

The credit plan used in connection with the Key 
Town plan obviates carrying cash for telephoning 
and keeps a detailed record of the calls. 

Why not telephone your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office now for the Key Town maps and informa- 
tion? They are free. Bell Telephone Service 
Universal. 


is Convenient . Economical . . 








